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- AVE you looked through the papers?” 
“Yes, I’ve read three murder trials.” 

New York dailies are doing a thriving business 
these days. Such an interest in crime and the ir- 
regularities of sex have they excited in their read- 
ers that one can hardly wait from hour to hour, as 
the editions pour forth, to learn the newest devel- 
opments. The respectable papers are going it as 
hard as the others. Sex has become the absorbing 
topic of the day, and the news purveyors feel bound 
to furnish the facts and feelings. Ministries rise 
and fall, empires are overturned, interesting gov- 
ernmental experiments are up for discussion, and 
yet the papers will not let us forget that these are 
trifles as compared with the new ruling passion. 
“All the news that’s fit to print’”—that slogan of 
great respectability—leaves one nonplussed as to 
what news is not fit to print. It is curious to 
observe from time to time on the editorial pages 
of papers expressions of the most decent senti- 
ments as to sex and the customs of the age, and 
then in the news columns of the same papers floods 
of scandal. We bring no charge against such 
papers except that of unenlightened management. 
Newspapers have become more and more standard- 
ized, and with this has come the realization that it 
is possible to make money by being a sheep and 
following the lead of—morally speaking—a goat. 
That the most sensational papers in the country 
should set the fashion for other newspapers in the 
matter of sex display is a strange commentary on 
the respectability of the age. Is it true that re- 
Spectable readers demand from respectable papers 
all the sordid details of sordid crime? 


OVERNOR MILLER turned aside from his 
political duties the other day to address the 
educators attending the convention of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. One of his remarks, 
though guarded, was highly significant. He said: 


It may be that some state-wide solution may be found. 
Of course, the most extreme remedy that I can think of, 
and the one which at the moment seems to me should be 
the last resort, would be for the State itself to provide all 
of the moneys needed to support the public schools every- 
where throughout the State, without resort to local taxation 
tor any part. 


What Governor Miller had particularly in mind 
was, of course, the schools in New York City, 
whose management at present is scandalous. Gov- 
ernor Miller himself pointed out the main objec- 
tion to this plan, the loss in local interest. Yet it 
may be said that educational conditions in the 
metropolis are, or could by proper campaign be 
made to appear, of the utmost importance to the 
State, not to mention the country, at large. Gov- 
ernor Miller’s suggestion is one to ponder. He 
himself is not prepared to furnish a definite plan 
for the reorganization, but the fact that he has 
thrown out a suggestion shows that he has been 
thinking of the problem. It is characteristic of 
his courage that he should have referred to the 
matter during his campaign for reélection, when 
his opponents are looking for arguments to make 
against him. It is quite possible that the Gov- 
ernor’s sincerity and directness will more than 
make up, in the minds of voters who can not have 
failed to observe the distressing conditions in the 
New York City schools for his suggestion that 
local control of education may have to be curtailed. 
People like a fighter who has interesting ideas. 


R. BEVERIDGE, in his campaign for election 
to the Senate, has been making some bold 
statements. We quote from the Indianapolis News 


of October 12: 


After saying that the “spineless policy” of Woodrow Wil- 
son permitted the United States to get into war with Ger- 
many, Mr. Beveridge asserted that Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike conceive that if Theodore Roosevelt had been 
President of the United States during the World War his 
foreign policy would have been so firm that the United 
States would not have been led into the conflict. 


Whatever may be said for the first part of this 
statement, the second part is utterly perverse. We 
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For the good(?) little boys of Congress 


can well believe that Mr. Roosevelt, after reading 
the advertisement with reference to the Lusitania, 
would have smelled a rat and by some device or 
other would have prevented the sinking of that 
great ship. He himself said thdt if he had been 
President he would have put a member of the State 
Department aboard and would have notified Ger- 
many in advance of his action. There is little ques- 
tion but that this action would have prevented the 
terrible calamity. But there remains Mr. Bever- 
idge’s assertion that the United States with Roose- 
velt in the saddle would not have been drawn into 
the war. This to us seems quite inconceivable, 
unless, indeed, the attitude of the United States 
had been made so plain at the very outset of the 
conflict that Germany would have hesitated to 
enter it. Certainly Roosevelt was shrewd enough 
to see that the great European conflagration could 
not but involve our own vital interests. : 


HE point is highly important because Mr. 
Beveridge, along with many others, has been 
arguing against the cancellation of the Allied debt 
on the ground that the United States lived up to its 
full duty in the war. The debt contracted was an 
honest debt and should be paid in the usual way. 
Mr. Beveridge tries to reinforce his argument by 
the statement that certain large banking houses 
which made loans to the Allies are arguing for can- 
cellation because this would help to strengthen 
their position as creditors. In our judgment the 
situation of private bankers has nothing to do with 
the case. The fact remains that the United States 
was woefully tardy in entering the war, which, after 
all, was a war to preserve civilization, and in the 
event came out of the struggle with comparatively 
little loss of blood and treasure. If the war was 


our war in only a little less degree than Europe’s, 
then it stands to reason that we won it very cheap- 
ly. Why should the Allies have had to bear the 
brunt of it not only in lives, but in money. The 
least amend we can make is to share the financial 
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burden. Mr. Hoover has said that the Allies can 
pay their debt, given time. Perhaps they can, but 
is it fair that they should be asked to do so, con- 
sidering what we owe them for their splendid de- 
fense while we were laggards? 


HE suggestion of President Butler, of Colum- 
bia, that a new alignment of political parties 
is now in order, has, naturally enough, met with 
all sorts of objections. Politicians dread any dis- 
turbance of present conditions, fearing how they 
themselves may come off in the change. Yet there 
is not a little to be said for it. Since the World 
War there has been a great confusion of ideas in 
this country. American democracy has been in 
jeopardy because its fundamental principles have 
not found wholehearted advocacy by the consensus 
of either of the two great parties. In both parties 
there are radical groups who are harping on revo- 
lutionary experiment, and for the sake of harmony 
it has been necessary to compromise and to make 
allowances. This is not intellectually honest. What 
is most needed is a review of democratic principles 
and a staunch adherence to them. Those who can- 
not subscribe to them belong apart. The two par- 
ties would be well rid of them; they are free to 
form a new party. The age is one teeming with 
ideas. The mechanism of party organization is 
not so much required to keep the country in good 
order as intellectual congeniality. How can you, 
who believe, for instance, in law and order and in 
the principle that every American has the right to 
work, go hand in glove with a party associate who 
condones intimidation by labor unions and, if need 
be, direct action? There have been altogether too 
many strange bed-fellows in both parties. 


OTHING is more strongly indicative of the 
state of nerves from which France is suffer- 

ing than recent articles in the. Parisian press hint- 
ing at a rapprochement with the Soviets and a re- 

















League of Women Voters. “Have you left off beating your wife?” 


vival of the old Franco-Russian alliance. No one 
ought to know better than the French Foreign 
Office the futility of dealing with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, yet the Rapallo Treaty, which was a bluff, 
and the Urquhart concession, which was nego- 
tiated by Krasin but rejected by Moscow, were 
sufficient to make the French suspect that they 
were being frozen out of the game. So they throw 
out this semi-official hint, the chief effect of which 
is to irritate English opinion and alienate sympa- 
thy. In their present state petulant jibes at Great 
Britain are quite the fashion, which is very unfor- 
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tunate, for their tendency is to weaken the entente, 
which is France’s greatest need. Of course, there 
is not the remotest idea of a new Franco-Russian 
alliance. France has no capital to invest in the 


- yehabilitation of Russian industry and the pros- 


pect of recovering anything on old Russian obliga- 
tions held in France depends on the future enter- 
prise of England and America in Russia. Future 
political alignments will be closely connected with 
these economic developments and France will be 
well advised not to compromise her future by silly 
dealings with the present Government at Moscow 
undertaken in a spirit of pique or suspicion. 


OW it is the Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 

the joyous Baptist who preaches to big con- 
gregations every Sunday at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, who is charged with “‘unbe- 
lief” and “heresy.” The indicting “overture” was 
adopted the other day by the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Fosdick need not be perturbed. The 
fatuity of heresy-hunting should be obvious, for 
there has never been a heresy trial yet that has not 
strengthened the heretical cause and spread the 
alleged error. If the naive purpose of the prose- 
cutors were in fact to safeguard the truth as they 
see it, they would go about their business in a dif- 
ferent fashion. The “sword of the spirit” might 
be taken out of its glass case among the exhibits 
and wielded a bit. Unhappily, the real purpose is 
not naive but is highly sophisticated. It is not 
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pure religion but pure politics; or, mere “jockey- 
ing for position.” It is sport for the ungodly, but 
it has never yet helped the Church. 


AITH cannot be dead when the American Re- 
volver Association displays such a touching 
confidence in the power of more laws to keep pis-. 




















“Where the wildest tales are true” 


tols out of the hands of criminals and potential 
killers. The ordinary man would say off-hand that 
the effective way to prevent illegal shootings with 
pistols was by prompt and resolute punishment of 
the offenders. But the revolver gentlemen—and 
strangely enough also a committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association—now propose to attack the 
evil by selling revolvers to all “reputable” citizens, 
while forbidding dealers to sell to criminals. The 
scheme seems to us an amazing example of human 
fatuousness. In New York the Sullivan law has 
for years held a penalty of fifty dollars fine over 
every man possessing a pistol without a police per- 
mit. The law has been farcically ineffective. And 
now its futility is to be remedied (?) merely by 
forbidding dealers to sell pistols to criminals? 


The Coalition Breaks 


N Thursday, October 19, Premier Lloyd 
() George tendered his resignation in deference 
to the overwhelming vote of the Unionist 
Members of Parliament gathered at the Carlton 
Club, in which they decided to withdraw from the 
Coalition. Thus is interrupted—if not ended—per- 
haps the most extraordinary career in the history 
of British parliamentary government. For seven- 
teen years the brilliant little Welshman has been 
continuously in office, beginning as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and finishing as Prime Minister. 
During the Great War and the troubled time which 
has followed it, he has been the outstanding figure, 
not only in England, but in Europe as well. Strong, 
bold, and marvelously resourceful, he has run the 
gamut of policy from radical to conservative and 
ever succeeded, laughing at those who charged him 
with inconsistency and spectacularly turning the 
tables on those who attacked him on numerous 
dramatic occasions. He has to his supreme credit 
the successful conduct of England’s greatest war 
and what is likely to prove the solution of the age- 
long Irish problem. He inaugurated much legisla- 
tion that constituted a profound departure from 
English tradition—whether for good or evil only 
the future can decide. He made bitter enemies and 


loyal friends; in the higher circles of public life he 
did not enjoy complete trust and confidence; as for 
the masses, he had an uncanny instinct for divining 
their changing temper and playing upon it. 

Was Lloyd George a truly great man? Is he to 
be ranked with Pitt and Gladstone? Or was he 
merely a clever, unscrupulous, resourceful man 
thrust into a great situation where opportunism, 
aided by his undeniable gifts, achieved victory in ° 
a great war and dominated the settlements which 
followed? This the future historian must answer; 
we are too near and know too little of the inside 
facts to pass judgment. And, besides, who can say 
that Mr. Lloyd George may not ride back into 
power on the crest of the wave after the coming 
general election and force his critics, friendly or 
hostile, to revise their present judgments? 

At all events, interest for the moment centres 
less upon the remarkable and enigmatic figure who 
has just stepped down from his exalted and power- 
ful position, than upon the gravely confused and 
complicated situation created by his resignation 
both in England and in all Europe. 

The Coalition has passed—that is, as a Coalition. 
Summoned into being to meet a grave emergency, it 
was continued after that emergency had been met. 
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Its continued existence contravened the traditional 
system of English party government and was due 
largely to the absence of an outstanding leader to 
contest the unique position of Lloyd George. Even 
when there appeared the prospect of a majority 
against him, Englishmen were wont to exclaim: 
“Who is there to take his place?” The Labor ele- 
ment withdrew, the Conservatives grew stronger in 
the Coalition. By it Lloyd George ruled and it 
followed him through his tortuous changes of pol- 
icy. It seemed almost to have evolved from a 


Coalition into a party itself. 


But already signs of weakness began to appear. 
Lloyd George had been an outstanding Liberal, but 
more and more Liberals turned against him, especi- 
ally on questions of foreign policy. The Conserva- 
tives, growing stronger, apprehensive of radical 
Labor developments and ever distrustful of the 
Welshman, felt the yoke of unequal partnership 
becoming irksome. To many, Liberals and Con- 
servatives alike, it seemed that Lloyd George’s im- 
provisations of foreign policy were bringing 
England into dangerous dilemmas from which ex- 
trication would be most difficult. The Near East 
embroglio marked the climax. The Premier’s 
Manchester speech was one of the most brilliant 
efforts of his career; it was a bold defense of his 
policy which had apparently succeeded at Constan- 
tinople and a scathing attack upon his opponents 
at home and abroad. But it did not satisfy. The 
skeptical wanted to know why he had got into the 
uncomfortable predicament, over the escape from 
which he showed such pride; friends of the Entente 
were aghast at the sharp charges he hurled at 
France and the Turks. For once his dexterity and 
oratorical powers were not equal to the emergency. 

The domestic outlook in England is confused. 
Mr. Bonar Law has been asked to form a cabinet, 
but this, in the nature of things, can be but a tem- 
porary expedient and it is of little value to specu- 
late on its possible policy. Mr. Bonar Law’s state 
of health would not permit him to pursue a vigor- 
ous course even if he had behind him a real 
majority, and everything must wait upon the out- 
come of the general election. Here may 
be expected some real excitement. Mr. Lloyd 
George on the defensive at the head of a disinteg- 
rating Coalition is one thing; as the leader of the 
opposition against a party which has no outstand- 
ing figure to rally around, he is quite another. As 
a Liberal who can undoubtedly attract many Labor 
votes he has a great advantage. It remains to be 
seen whether the Unionists, now the largest party 
but still a minority, can gather sufficient strength, 
even if they win, to form an effective Government. 
To many there looms the alarming prospect of a 
Labor Government, but this seems a rather remote 
possibility. Numerically the labor-unionists, if 
united, might perhaps have sufficient votes to carry 
the election, but there is little chance of unity, and 
their leaders, conscious of their own weakness and 
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divided counsels, are not eager to assume the bur- 
den of responsibility. 

In another respect Lloyd Gecrge has a great ad- 
vantage. However much he may have shifted and 
turned in the past, any Government now taking 
over power must follow pretty closely his recent 
policies, policies for which, indeed, his former as- 
sociates, now his opponents, share with him the 
responsibility. It will, therefore, be difficult to put 
forward any well-defined issues, and the Unionists 
are left in the weak position of standing essentially 
on their opponent’s platform. 

Mr. Lloyd George has wasted no time in starting 
his new campaign, and if his speech at Leeds on 
the 21st is to be taken as a criterion, it is his plan 
to make the issue a personal one and stake every- 
thing on his powers of demagogic appeal. His be- 
ginning is characteristic and will not serve to raise 
him in the estimation of decent folk, for he brazen- 
ly charged the Conservatives with having over- 
thrown the Coalition for purely selfish reasons— 
because they were not getting enough out of it. 
The falsity of this charge is manifest to anyone 
who knows at all the patriotic spirit that animates 
the gentleman in English politics. His plea, like- 
wise, for coalition instead of party government 
shows to what lengths he is willing to go in pur- 
suit of his personal ambition. On the whole it 
seems likely that the Conservatives will win suffi- 
cient seats to enable them to form a fairly effective 
Government. 

If this should prove to be the case the effect in 
Europe would in all probability be decidedly bene- 
ficial. Such a Government would have a unity 
which the Coalition sadly lacked, and one could 
iook for a certain consistency and continuity in 
foreign policy which would be reassuring after the 
uncertainties of the past few years. Undoubtedly 
its first effect would be to strengthen the badly 
strained entente with France, not so much by any 
striking change of policy as by restoring confidence 
in the good faith of the British in arriving at an 
understanding on the reparations question. 

The effect on Germany would likewise be salu- 
tary. Lloyd George’s “khaki” campaign appeal of 
1918 was no less disgusting to decent English opin- 
ion than his recent policy of letting Germany off 
too easily. There is reason to believe that a Con- 
servative Government would stand for a reasonable 
and moderate course in the reparations matter 
and would be able to convince France of its sound- 
ness. The assurance of a definite and consistent 
policy, even a severe one, would put an end to de- 
bilitating uncertainty and give the Germans a 
basis on which to build. 

As to the Near East and Russia the probable 
policy of such a Government is somewhat problem- 
atic. As to the Turks, it would be likely to endeavor 
to salvage what is possible from the situation, at 
the same time making amends for Lloyd George’s 
violent words. Lord Reading would undoubtedly 
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be recalled from India and a firmer and more real- 
istic policy toward the government of India 
adopted. As to Russia, while it is true that Mr. 
Bonar Law was for a time in favor of Soviet rec- 
ognition, this is not likely to be encouraged. Lord 
Curzon and Lord Derby would see to that. At all 
events there would be no further truckling with 
Moscow at the behest of certain private interests. 
The danger is that Conservative traditions may 
tend to revive the old nineteenth century attitude 
of antagonism and suspicion toward Russia, and 
thereby work against a spirit of codperation and 
good will. The test will come in the settlement of 
the status of the Straits. In conclusion, it may be 
said that getting back to normal party government 
in England cannot fail to have a stabilizing effect 
and not the least important of its results will be 
to bring forward in public life the younger men of 
promise whom the Coalition tended to keep in the 
background. 


Cooperation in Industry 


HERE is a good omen in the changed rela- 
|" tions of railroad labor and its employers. 
Whatever other results have come from last 
summer’s strike of the shopmen, one consequence 
is strikingly clear—the substitution for herding 
and driving by national labor leaders of something 
approaching an attitude of codperation and an at- 
tempt at understanding between the railroad work- 
ers and the executives. 


This marks the end, we may hope, of that cycle 
of ultra-militant labor relations for which the 
country is largely indebted to the Railroad Admin- 
istration’s interpretation of war-time necessities. 
It was a wave of labor militarism that was bound 
to break or be itself broken. And fortunately for 
the railroad workers, as well as for all the rest of 
us, the wave itself broke in the shopmen’s strike. 
Railroad labor leaders have learned from this an 
important lesson, lately set forth in the notable 
public statement by W. G. Lee, president of the 
Brotherhood of Trainmen. The attempt to manage 
railroad labor relations on a nationwide scale was 
“full of dynamite,” as Mr. Lee expressed it, for all 
concerned. Common prudence, aroused by the 
critical situation of the past summer, has compelled 
its abandonment. 


It is only on the basis of codperation and mutual 
understanding, we believe, that workers and em- 
ployers can adjust their relations in any continu- 
ously peaceful fashion that will adequately serve 
the needs of both. The practical possibilities in 
cooperation have been vividly illustrated in specific 
examples of forms of codperation that may be 
lumped under the general term “employee repre- 
sentation.” This has shown notable successes in 
many private industrial plants. A really amaz- 
ing example of it is presented on the Philadelphia 
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traction lines—the so-called “Mitten plan.” The 
idea is now spreading among the railroads, and 
nothing but good, as we see it, can come from 
the fullest sincere development of it. 

The moving force in this type of relation is the 
appeal it makes to the fair-mindedness that is the 
instinct of most men. On one of the large railroad 
systems there is an employee representation 
scheme under which a large number of “griev- 
ances” have been finally settled by a board made 
up of equal numbers of employees and representa- 
tives of the company. The plan requires a two- 
thirds vote to dispose of any issue. But the actual 
record shows that nearly every case has been set- 
tled by a unanimous vote. Men on each side who 
went in as partisans, expecting always to vote for 
their own side, have become judges concerned only 
with the preponderance of justice and reasonable- 
ness in each instance. There is nothing new, and 
nothing properly surprising in this demonstration 
of the fair-mindedness of the average man. It has 
been proved over and over again. 

In this reasonable quality of the average work- 
man when he feels that he has the facts before 
him, and that his honest judgment on them will be 
matched by equally sincere judgment from the em- 
ployer’s side, lies the best promise for the economic 
education of the working man. Almost nowhere 
in the United States, outside of employee repre- 
sentation systems honestly shared in by the man- 
agement, do the workers have a fair chance to see 
and judge the actual conditions on which their work 
and wages depend. For almost every man, the 
greater part of his world is comprised in his job. 
And his own job is the right place for the economic 
education of the worker to begin. The militant 
trade union member seldom tries to see his job 
from his employer’s point of view of it. The radi- 
cal does not want to. But the average worker is 
willing to see facts, and to judge them honestly as 
far as his capacity goes, if he feels that he is really 
getting the essential facts, and that his employer 
will be as honest and fair as he tries to be. 

The initiative in establishing such codperative 
relations naturally lies with the employer. No em- 
ployer, it would seem, has a right to criticize the 
attitude of his employees so long as they are com- 
pelled by his policy to shape their opinions and 
action without a knowledge of the main facts and 
conditions of the business. If the employer’s policy 
leaves their opinions at the mercy of the dogmas of 
trade union leaders and radical agitators, he as- 
suredly thus contributes substantially to shaping 
the results which so often disturb him. It is a 
curious and interesting fact in industrial relations 
that employers and workers either get nearer and 
nearer to a friendly understanding, or farther and 
farther away from it. The relation, in point of good 
will, is seldom stationary. And good will pays as 
well inside the plant as it does outside among the 
customers. It pays to organize and insure it. 
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The en of Books 


WTNHE Battle of the Books goes merrily on. Al- 
T ready the longest battle on record, it may be 
expected to survive all our efforts to do away 
with wars. We may some day consent to settle 
disputes over boundaries without resorting to 
blows. But when it comes to deciding what the 
“real thing” is in literature, we desire no pacifists 
to compose our differences. Begun as a fight over 
the Ancients and the Moderns, whether Homer 
and Vergil were greater than the writers of two 
centuries back, the battle has latterly gone through 
many phases: Is the novel a more effective instru- 
ment than the play? Is rhymed, metrical verse so 
shackled as to be impotent? Is the gutter more 
“real” than the drawing room? “Erik Dorn” than 
“The Newcomes?” Can romance go hand in hand 
with reality, or must the real be produced by a 
literal chronicle? 

The discussion in this last phase is revived by 
the appearance this autumn of two novels, both by 
writers who in the past have had best-sellers to 
their credit—one by the author of “The Broad 
Highway,” the other by the author of “Main 
Street.” Jeffery Farnol returns, in “Peregrine’s 
Progress,” to the rollicking days of the early nine- 
teenth century. Sinclair Lewis sticks to the Middle 
West. While Mr. Farnol seeks, first of all, to pro- 
vide his readers with entertainment, he, too, at- 
tempts to create characters which shall seem real. 
His new book is not up to his first great success 
in that fashion. Indeed, it quite frankly looks for 
popularity under the aegis of that other work, even 
reintroducing some of the earlier characters. Nor 
does the author hesitate to pad out with a few 
stock characters of still earlier tradition. For all 
that, the major personages of the story live and 
are individual; and the reader appears to acquire 
familiarity not only with a considerable portion 
of English life in those early days, but with cer- 
tain perennial traits of English character. 

Now, it may seem the height of folly to attempt 
any comparison of two such different books as 
“Peregrine’s Progress” and “Babbitt,” for one 
typifies the great outdoors and the other the little 
indoors. They are chosen for that very reason: 
the one as a free, informal chronicle of a vaga- 
bond’s life among a great variety of conditions and 
personages; the other as the precise record of an 
individual whom all must recognize as representa- 
tive of a large class. The question is, Which book 
—neither of them is a great book—is the truer 
revelation of the personages set forth? 

To answer that question is to renew the old dis- 
cussion of what is realism; to consider whether 
realism may deal in the “probable impossibilities” 
which Aristotle asserted represented the best sort 
of imitation of nature; to wonder whether Shake- 
speare’s characters are not, after all, quite as real- 
istic as Ibsen’s. The question is important because 
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Mr. Lewis has undertaken to picture with fidelity 
types of that great Middle West which constitutes, 
politically and socially, an influence not to be ig- 
nored and which is as yet none too well known 
to the country at large. He has adopted the method 
of unembroidered chronicle which gives the im- 
pression of authority as it goes along and which 
gets results in the end. Romain Rolland used it to 
good effect in “Jean-Christophe,” but in that case 
the hero was so teeming with ideas on all manner of 
topics that the mere threshing out of those ideas 
and the achieving of a definite outlook on life were 
ample to make the character emerge as a rich, in- 
teresting personality. In these circumstances an 
elaborate plot would have been out of place. 

Mr. Lewis had not this initial advantage. Bab- 
bitt is a man of very limited interests and possi- 
bilities, and to give simply a bare chronicle of his 
reactions to his small range of life is to produce 
a rather dull book. Even though the reader may 
recognize much truth in the portraiture and agree 
that this is the Middle West beyond any question, 
he has no desire to re-read the story and his im- 
pressions of it will not be lasting. 

Now it is just possible that our rising young 
novelists would do well to aim at entertainment 
and plot, even if not on so large a scale as the plan 
of Jeffery Farnol, and to allow their characters to 
emerge incidentally from the story. In our judg- 
ment Booth Tarkington, who has long been writing 
about the Middle West, has been wiser in so doing. 
His stories are interesting and his characters none 
the less real on that account. We said that read- 
ers would recognize the Middle West in “Babbitt.” 
This is true, but not the whole spirit even of the 
locality which furnishes the setting. Even in 
Shakespeare’s darkest tragedies, he contrives to 
let in the free out-of-doors and a good deal of 
casual incident. Ibsen does not; his dramas, how- 
ever effective, have by comparison a sultry atmos- 
phere. And Mr. Lewis’s novels suffer in the same 
way. His material is too carefully edited for his 
special purpose of creating a desired effect to give 
the impression of bigness or of the whole truth. 

Babbitt, in the series of circumstances in which 
he is placed by the author, is consistent and super- 
ficially real; but we are bound to believe that in 
his actual prototype in life are latent possibilities 
which are not sensed by the writer and which a 
story with a larger and freer framework would 
have served to bring out. Go and read “Peregrine’s 
Progress,” Mr. Lewis. There you will find some 
rare adventure and in the midst of it an exhibition 
of large, generous impulses on the part of persons 
much more narrowly circumstanced than Babbitt. 

It is because we appreciate Mr. Lewis’s possi- 
bilities that we desire for him a big development. 
It is also because we understand the great influ- 
ence of the Middle West and what it means to the 
rest of the country that we could wish for its high 
priest clear interpretative powers. 
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Congress and the Budget 


By John T. Pratt 


Chairman of the National Budget Committee 


ITH the opening of the political campaign 

W season the attention of the public is being 

directed to the accomplishments of President 
Harding’s Administration under the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act which was passed in June, 1921, and the 
provisions of which have been operative since that time 
in the conduct of the Nation’s business affairs. In an 
address _ delivered 
at a_ testimonial 
dinner given to 
him by the New 
York City Commit- 
tee of the National 
Budget Committee 
on October 13, 
Brigadier General 
Charles G. Dawes, 
who was the first 
Director of the 
Bureau of the Bud- 
get under the new 
law, gave impetus 
to the discussion 
of this phase of 
Government fi- 
nance by present- 
ing an inside view 
of the difficulties 
nities which the Admin- 
istration had to meet in the inauguration of a budgetary 
system. The feature of his exposition was the empha- 
sis laid by him upon the zeal and courage of the Presi- 
dent in bringing the authority of his office to bear upon 
subordinate officials who were opposed to the institution 
of methods designed to effect a more efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of their several executive de- 
partments and bureaus. 

In his enthusiasm for the indisputably effective pres- 
sure exerted by President Harding in administering 
the Budget Act, General Dawes appeared to minimize 
the importance of the Act itself and ignored entirely 
the contributions which Congress has made during the 
last year toward the perfection of the budgetary system 
as a whole. In the view of those who have been advo- 
cating budgetary reform it was a most fortunate thing 
that President Harding assumed the attitude he did, 
but it would be equally unfortunate if in the heat of a 
political campaign the people of the country should be 
permitted to lose sight of the fact that without the 
codperation of Congress the activities of the President 
in the interest of efficiency and economy would have 
been, and in the future will be, confined within com- 
paratively narrow limits. The Budget Act makes the 
President responsible for the estimates of what the 
administrative departments will require for the execu- 
tion of the laws already on the statute books, and pro- 
vides him with a Bureau of the Budget through which 
he can obtain the information necessary for making 
these estimates, but Congress retains, and under the 
Constitution cannot abrogate, the right to make appro- 

















priations, and unless there is codperation between the 
President and Congress, unless Congress in making 
appropriations recognizes the President’s efforts to 
effect economies and writes its support into the appro- 
priation bills, the President’s Budget will become merely 
a recommendation. Should Congress choose to ignore 
it the President would have no remedy. Before the 
present law was enacted President Taft submitted a 
budget in practically the same form as that now author- 
ized, and Congress promptly tossed it into the waste- 
basket. 

Doubtless the application of Executive pressure in 
the interest of economy upon those who direct the 
Governmental business organization may well be styled 
revolutionary, since no previous President has so as- 
serted his authority and, indeed, under the former sys- 
tem was not expected to. The revolution began, how- 
ever, when the people of this country realized that their 
public business was not being conducted as their private 
enterprises were. It took form when Congress, by a 
practically unanimous vote, recognized the public senti- 
ment in favor of more business-like methods in the 
conduct of the Government and prescribed the forms 
under which those methods were to be instituted. It 
was brought about when President Harding signed the 
Budget Act, called Charles G. Dawes as the first Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, and then backed him 
to the limit in every measure which that resourceful 
soldier and business man took to establish business 
principles in the administration of the executive de- 
partments. It succeeded when Congress acknowledged 
itself bound by the plain implications of its own Act 
and subjected itself to a procedure which was in con- 
formity with the new duties and responsibilities whick 
it had imposed upon the President. 

I doubt if the people of this country realize the sig- 
nificance of those changes in Congressional procedure 
instituted by Congress itself, and not without a strug- 
gle, through which single appropriations committees in 
both Senate and House were provided for and ad- 
herence was given, in the House of Representatives at 
least, to a rule that in making appropriations the totals 
of departmental estimates as submitted by the Presi- 
dent should not be exceeded. Congress, as I have said, 
has not abrogated its control over appropriations, but 
it has defined new forms under which that control shall 
be exercised and it has tied these forms into the provi- 
sions of the Budget Act in such a way as to make for 
more effective codperation between the Executive and 
Legislative branches of the Government with respect 
to the economical expenditure of the people’s money. 
Such coéperation in the formulation of National policy 
and in the transaction of public business is one of the 
ends which the advocates of budgetary reform have had 
in mind. 

There are reasons for believing that Congressional 
devotion to the budget idea will be tested in the next 
Congress. The President has authorized Brigadier 
General Herbert M. Lord, the present Budget Bureau 
Director, to direct the various department heads to re- 
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vise their estimated expenditures for 1924 to accord 
with the estimated revenues, the object being to avoid 
the prospective deficit. But because of the opposition 
of the department heads to such reductions in their 
estimates they have been permitted to send to the 
President supplemental estimates which total about 
$600,000,000 above the estimated revenues. If the 
President should transmit these estimates in excess of 
prospective revenue he would be required under the 
Budget Act to make recommendations to Congress for 
new taxes, loans, or other appropriate action to meet 
the estimated deficiency, but he has declared that he 
will not send to Congress estimates exceeding the prob- 
able receipts of the Government. Also, under the Bud- 
get Act, no officer or employee of any department or 
establishment may submit to Congress any estimate or 
request for an appropriation, unless at the request of 
either House of Congress. 

“Unless at the request of either House of Congress.” 
There, it seems to me, lies the danger to the integrity 
of the budget system. Congress, having the final word 
with respect to appropriations, may conceivably render 
the President’s budget recommendations nugatory 
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simply by calling in departmental heads and bureau 
chiefs and taking their word rather than that of the 
President and his Bureau of the Budget as to the 
appropriations necessary. To do so, however, would 
involve the abrogation of the rule respected by the last 
Congress that departmental appropriations should not 
exceed the total of the Budget estimates. 

In these circumstances a contest appears to be inevi- 
table. With whom will the decision lie? It seems to 
me not with the President, not with his department 
heads, not even with Congress, but wholly with the 
people of the country. The President has declared him- 
self. We know what the natural attitude of the depart- 
mental chiefs will be. No one can say what Congress 
will do because Congress has not been elected yet. At 
this moment then, and up to election day, the decision 
rests with the people. In so far as they pledge their 
candidates to an effective control over expenditures 
through the budgetary system, in so far as they insist 
with their votes upon a policy of economy, so far will 
they help to hold the achievements of the last year 
toward a more business-like administration of their 
National affairs. 


Hoover versus McKenna 
By Fabian Franklin 
Hn had the echoes of Mr. McKenna’s speech 


in New York died away when Mr. Hoover de- 

livered an address in Toledo of diametrically 
opposite tenor. The late Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer discoursed upon German reparations as well as 
upon the Allied debt to the United States; the American 
Secretary of Commerce discussed the Allied debt and 
said nothing about German reparations. But so far 
as the strictly economic aspect of the question is con- 
cerned, the considerations involved are the same. Mr. 
McKenna undertook to prove that it would for many 
years be impossible for Germany to do anything sub- 
stantial toward meeting reparation requirements, and 
that a like impossibility applies to the Continental 
Allies in relation to their debt to the United States. 
Mr. Hoover—without explicitly mentioning Mr. Mc- 
Kenna—undertook to show that the reasons usually 
assigned for this conclusion are inadequate, and that 
what Mr. McKenna declares impossible is not only pos- 
sible, but attainable without unreasonable sacrifice to 
the debtor nations or serious economic disturbance to 
the creditor nations; this last-named consideration 
having been urged by Mr. McKenna as a fatal objection, 
over and above the question of impossibility. 

If these opposing utterances were to be made the 
starting-point of a searching examination and report 
by a group of American economists of the highest 
standing, the benefit, in the shape of public enlighten- 
ment, would be incalculable. In default of such authori- 
tative pronouncement one must fall back upon one’s 
own unaided judgment, and strike a balance as best 
one can. 

To enter into a comprehensive appraisal of the two 
arguments would be far beyond the possibilities of this 
little article. The most that I can hope to do is briefly 
to draw attention to some salient features. And in the 
first place it is but just to say that in so far as it may 


have been Mr. Hoover’s object to destroy the sense of 
finality which Mr. McKenna’s argument impressed upon 
many minds, he was successful in his purpose. He did 
not quite do justice to Mr. McKenna’s argument, but he 
brought into a clear light considerations of the first 
importance which the British disputant had either over- 
looked or belittled. In discussions of this character, 
the question of emphasis, of perspective, is all-important. 
Thus Mr. McKenna did not overlook the part which a 
“triangular” exchange of commodities is capable of 
playing in the settlement of international obligations, 
but he disposed of it far too easily; Mr. Hoover goes 
into it much more thoroughly, and shows how extensive 
are the possibilities of European export to tropical and 
other undeveloped countries, from which in turn we 
may greatly enlarge our imports without disturbance 
of American industries. Similarly, Mr. McKenna does 
not overlook the distinction between immediate and 
more remote conditions; but whereas he refers to this 
in gingerly fashion, and on the whole leaves the impres- 
sion that what is true of the present is almost equally 
true of the future, Mr. Hoover insists upon the incal- 
culable possibilities of development, once the affairs of 
the world are put into good working order. Other 
points made by Mr. Hoover are less sound. Never- 
theless to read his speech is to become convinced that 
Mr. McKenna overstated his case; that what looks like 
demonstration of impossibility becomes, when exam- 
ined, merely proof of difficulty; and that the question 
of what the debtor nations can do—and can be permitted 
to do without harm to their creditors—is not a closed, 
but an open question. 


There is not the slightest prospect of this question 
being set at rest in the near future; but in the mean- 
while the attitude of Governments and peoples regard- 
ing the proper policy to pursue is of the most crucial 
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importance. Thus far the record is one that it is 
melancholy to contemplate. So far as Germany is con- 
cerned, the errors have been simply appalling. To 
begin with, the people of Great Britain and of France 
were led to believe, after the armistice, that Germany 
would be compelled to pay an indemnity of such absurd 
magnitude that even the excitement cf that time fur- 
nishes no palliation for the guilt of any responsible 
statesman who encouraged such expectation. Then in 
the treaty the amount of the reparations, while not 
pitched at so fantastic a height, was made to rest upon 
a principle that flies in the face of human nature: 
Germany was virtually told that the harder she worked, 
the more successful she was in restoring her economic 
health, the more she would have to pay to her victorious 
enemies. That she would, in any case, have done her 
utmost to escape the burden of her guilt is true enough; 
but if a definite obligation had been fixed, instead of 
an obligation that grew bigger the harder she tried to 
meet it, there would have been some chance of building 
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Mr. McKenna’s about impossibilities is one of the chief 
things that stand in the way. 


From the strictly and narrowly economic standpoint, 
the same considerations apply to the question of the 
Allied debt to the United States as to that of German 
reparations. But it is little less than a calamity that 
Mr. Hoover should have failed to take a broader view. 
I shall not attempt here to rehearse the reasons which 
should make us eager to relieve our sorely-tried com- 
rades of part of the terrible burden which is their 
legacy from the war which was fought to preserve all 
that we and they hold most dear—reasons which have 
been repeatedly set forth in the columns of this journal. 
But it is deplorable to see a man like Hoover strength- 
ening the present disposition of the country to shut 
its eyes to everything but the letter of its bond. To 
remit the debt, or so to ease its payment as to make 
it but a slight burden, would be but to recognize those 
equities of the case which some of the staunchest and 


up in Germany a sound 
sentiment on the subject. 

And England, having be- 
gun with Lloyd George’s 
“khaki campaign” of 1918 
for an indemnity running 
into the hundreds of bil- 
lions, has now gone to the 
opposite extreme; nor is 
there much better reason 
for the present English 
position than for that of 
the “khaki” days. Then 
she talked as though noth- 
ing was impossible for 
Germany; now she talks as 
though everything was im- 
possible. Mr. McKenna 
speaks, indeed, of a suspen- 
sion for a few years; but 


he hardly so much as sug- . 


gests any guarantee that 
at the end of the few years 
anything shall be done. He 
fully sanctions the idea 
that the reparation re- 
quirements have been the 
cause of the fall of the 
mark; an idea that some of 
the ablest and most honest 
of the Germans are now 
treating with merited con- 
tempt. Moreover, in pro- 
posing that reparation ob- 
ligations shall wait until 
the mark is “stabilized,” 
he encourages whatever 
disposition there may be in 
Germany to look upon a 
disordered currency as a 
defense against reparation 
demands. It is not yet too 
late to come back to solid 
ground and Allied unity, 
in the matter of repara- 
tions; and such talk as 

















The Editors Take a Hint 


A copy of the INDEPENDENT INTER-WEEKLY FOR SCHOOLS 
fell into the hands of one of New York’s leading citizens, 
a man of large affairs and a former president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He read it from cover to cover 
and then inquired how he could obtain it regularly. 

This innovation in journalism is one in which the 
editors take gieat pride. It had been specially designed 
to meet the needs of teachers and students in the schools 
and colleges and they had not realized how uscful and 
interesting it might be to the general reader. Hence this 
explanation. 

Up-to-date schools now demand that the teaching of 
such subjects as history, civics, economics, and English, 
be vitalized by correlating them with current events and 
current literature. No existing periodical seemed exactly 
to fill the bill. The problem was not to write down to 
the schools and yet to furnish them regularly with ideas 
suited specifically to their purposes. THE INDEPENDENT 
provided once a fortnight the broad magazine of general 
discussion which they desired. But it needed in some 
way to be supplemented. 

Then came a happy thought. Why not publish in the 
intervening weeks between the regular issues of THE 
INDEPENDENT a journal to meet the particular needs of 
teachers and students? THE INDEPENDENT INTER-WEEKLY 
was the result. A score of prominent educators and 
writers waxed enthusiastic over the idea and joined the 
staff as Associate Editors. Professor Franklin H. Gid- 
dings, of Columbia, became Editor-in-chief. Amcng the 
Associate Editors are such names as Charles H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago, Henry Suzzallo, President of 
the University of Washington, J. Arthur Thomson of 
Aberdeen University, author of “The Outline of Science,” 
Henry van Dyke, Hendrik Willem van Loon, author of 
“The Story of Mankind,” and Francis W. Hirst, the 
distinguished English ex ist. Thousands of students 
aow use the INTER-WEEKLY as part of their regular school 
equipment, teacher and pupil alike delighting in its 
well-balanced and interesting story of “What the World 
is Doing,” its notes on important books, music, art, and 
drama, and its special articles on a variety of interesting 
subjects. Particularly, to be noted is “A Primer of 
Political Economy,” by Dr. Fabian Franklin, whose 
writings on economics are well known for their clarity, 
simplicity, and literary charm, which will appear serially. 
The Editors knew that this was just what teachers and 
students wanted, but they did not at first realize how 
valuable and interesting it would prove to other people 
who desire to acquire the fundamentals of economics and 
keep abreast of economic thought, but have not the time 
to delve in the ponderous and forbidding volumes 
devoted to the subject. 

So the Editors took the hint and now offer the INpE- 
PENDENT INTER-WEEKLY to INDEPENDENT subscribers at a 
special rate of one dollar for the school year. 























most keen-sighted of 
Americans have asserted 
with the utmost earnest- 
ness; and, unlike remission 
of the German reparations, 
it would produce a thrill of 
joy in the _ beneficiaries 
without violating the re- 
quirements of justice. 
Moreover, say what you 
will, America is not going 
to play the part of a relent- 
less creditor insisting upon 
prompt payment by hard- 
pressed comrades-in-arms; 
whatever we get out of the 
debts will, in any case, be 
got very slowly—little or 
nothing in the next few 
years. But what the world 
needs is an immediate ac- 
cess of courage, good will, 
confidence, hope; and by 
setting in motion such a 
change of feeling America 
would gain, in actual dol- 
lars and cents, more than 
she would lose through the 
concession. These things 
cannot be proved or dis- 
proved by statistics; they 
must be judged of by hu- 
man insight rather than by 
formal reasoning. But for - 
my own part I am firmly 
convinced that the course 
prescribed by self-interest 
is the same as that which 
is marked out by a sense of 
equity and by that magnan- 
imity which should inspire 
the wealthiest of nations in 
its conduct toward less for- 
tunate partakers in thecom- 
mon struggle for deliver- 
ance fromacommon danger. 


+ 
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By Jerome Landfield 


HAT is happening in Russia? The newspapers 

W these last months have been singularly silent 

regarding this important section of the world 
with its hundred and forty million people. From time 
to time visitors to Moscow write their observations, 
narrating some colorful personal experiences or recount- 
ing stereotyped interviews with Soviet dignitaries, and 
Mr. Walter Duranty as usual sends out over his signa- 
ture the material for which the Soviet Government de- 
sires publicity. But of the actual life of Russia, of the 
developments taking place there, we read amazingly 
little. The impression, therefore, persists of a vast 
and hopeless chaos, of dire want and misery, in the 
midst of which sits firmly entrenched a powerful if 
sinister régime. 

A year ago this picture would not have been far 
from the truth, but it is not the truth now, for momen- 
tous changes have been taking place, especially in the 
past six months. The reason why they have been so 
little noted, the explanation of the silence of the press, 
lies in the fact that these changes have been gradual 
and steady and lacking in dramatic or sensational in- 
terest. What has been happening is that the forces of 
life have been asserting themselves against a rigid, un- 
natural system and have been winning out step by step. 

When the revolution occurred Russia was in a de- 
moralized state, mentally and physically, a natural con- 
sequence of the war and the manner in which it was 
waged. lLassitude, war-fatigue, hopelessness were 
everywhere. It was this that not only made easy the 
seizure of power by the Bolsheviki, but also enabled 
them to exercise a rule more autocratic than anything 
heretofore known, a rule that aimed to order and regu- 
late every last detail of individual life. For three years 
this state of affairs persisted. The bourgeois elements, 
from whom leadership might have been expected, were 
either exterminated or so thoroughly cowed as to play 
no part. The peasants, on the other hand, were for the 
time being gulled into acquiescence by the Bolshevik 
programme of land expropriation. 

Then began a change. The Russian has an extraor- 
dinary power of endurance. He can “come back” after 
trials which would leave most people prostrate. The 
struggle for existence began to take on more and more 
the form of quiet but deep-seated opposition to the 
Soviet régime. The Central Government, unable to run 
industries, was driven to requisition food from the peas- 
ants, so the peasants planted less ground. The Govern- 
ment found that to requisition food in anything like the 
amount needed it would be necessary to police the whole 
country with Red soldiers, a manifest impossibility. 
Perforce they yielded to the peasants—who are individ- 
ualists and upholders of the idea of private property— 
and, under the guise of a new economic policy, permitted 
private trade and tried to collect taxes in kind. 

Meanwhile the peasants, with a natural instinct for 
self-government, gradually edged out of their local com- 
munities all communist officials. They retained the 
forms of the Soviet and did not offer open opposition to 
the Central authorities, but the effect was the same. 
Step by step, the Government was obliged to retreat be- 
fore the pressure of this rising tide of life and to yield 


to a capitalism that included the overwhelming mass of 
the productive forces of Russia. 

But it was not only to the peasants that the Commu- 
nist dictators were forced to yield. Unable to run the 
larger industries which they had seized, they were 
obliged to sit by and see a vigorous individualism and 
capitalism develop in petty industry and trade. They 
had to look on impotently as a new bourgeoisie grew up, 
not only around them, but in their own ranks. 

A typical example of the way in which the forces of 
life in Russia are making breaches in the Soviet fort- 
ress and in turn manifesting striking Russian charac- 
teristics, is the case of the railroads. The breakdown of 
transportation under Bolshevik management is well 
known. Recent observers, however, have noted a great 
improvement. There is not much equipment and not 
any large amount of freight to transport, but a recent 
visitor, himself a trained engineer, told me that not only 
were the trains running on time, but the stations were 
clean and on the run from Moscow to Minsk he noted 
that no grass grew between the rails. What was the 
reason for the remarkable improvement? Simply that 
the body of railway employes, from superintendents and 
engineers down to trackmen, had quietly elbowed Soviet 
officials out. There was no violent revolution; there had 
always existed a great solidarity among the railway 
workers and a pride in their profession, as it were, and 
now, under the impetus of the new life springing up 
and the urge to do, they had taken over the institution 
of transportation very much as an imperium in imperio. 
The Soviet authorities would not for a moment admit 
that this is so. Theoretically they still control; prac- 
tically they are out of it. 

Another striking example of the enforced retreat of 
the Soviet authority and the advance of capitalism is 
the case of the oil properties of Russia, whose richness 
has aroused the cupidity of many rivals. There is no 
doubt that the Soviet Government pinned its hopes of 
getting recognition and credits at the Genoa Confer- 
ence largely on dangling this bait before the oil inter- 
ests of Europe. But two interesting things happened, 
neither of which seems to have received much notice. 
In Russia workers in various lines of industry protested 
that if foreigners were to be given industrial plants, 
Russian industrialists should have the same privilege— 
in other words, why sell out to the alien? At the same 
time a significant meeting took place in Paris. There 
were represented 85 per cent. of the privately owned 
or leased oil properties of Russia, and Russian, English, 
French, Dutch, Belgian, and American interests partici- 
pated. The outcome of the conference was an agree- 
ment to stand together. They would not buy any prop- 
erty in derogation of the ownership rights of each other. 
They would deal with the Soviet Government only 
through an authorized committee representing all. This 
not only put an end to the hone of the Soviets to sell the 
stolen property, but forced them to advise all prospec- 
tive concessionaires that in the future they must first 
come to terms with the old owners. Naturally Genoa 
and The Hague ended in a fiasco. 

In Russia itself the psychological change of the past 
six months is not less striking than the physical. While 
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in the rest of Europe—with the possible exception of 
Czechoslovakia—there is an air of fatigue and despond- 
ency, in Russia you find a buoyant hopefulness. The 

‘Russian says: “Poor Europe is finished. The future 
- belongs to us. We are young and vigorous and our 
resources are unlimited. The Soviet Government? It 
is only a passing phase and is now on the decline. See 
what we have been through! Nothing can stop us.” 
It is significant that refugees in Germany are returning 
to Russia by the thousands, finding conditions of life 
there more endurable. 

What next in Russia? Ah, to answer that would be 
to indulge in prophecy, a very unsafe thing to do. Still 
we may be sure that there will be no cessation of the 
remarkable, if undramatic, developments that have been 
taking place in the past half-year. They will tend to 
accelerate rather than slow down. The struggle is be- 
tween advancing, vigorous life and a retreating, weak- 
ening government. In many ways the situation is not 
unlike that in France in 1795. On the one hand the 
excuse for the Terror has passed; on the other there 
has arisen within the ruling party a large group of 
profiteers and grafters, whose main interest is to find 
some way or effect some compromise that will enable 
them to hold onto and enjoy their newly acquired prop- 
erty. Here you have Robespierre versus Barras. At 
present the fanatics and radicals—those whose lives are 
forfeit if the structure falls—are in control. But the 
theory by which they stand is dead. The forces of real 
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life have been too much for them. No longer dare they 
send thousands to execution for disagreeing with them. 
Their resources are exhausted, they are incapable of 
starting production, and they are unable to cash in on 
the property they have expropriated. In short, the signs 
point to another Thermidor and the Russians themselves 
believe it will not long be delayed. 

Until a real change occurs and the present rulers are’ 
thrown out it is futile to talk of recognition, of trade, of 
concessions. There is no production in the larger in- 
dustries and none is possible. But it must be borne 
in mind that below these Soviet leaders is a large State 
organization filled with non-communists, recruited from 
the bourgeois of other days, who stand ready to co- 
operate with business enterprise the moment the change 
comes. So imminent does this change appear, that 
Russian business men in Russia are already intent on 
securing foreign capital with which to restart their 
industries. 

Such, I believe, is a fair picture of reviving Russia. 
Hopefulness and optimism have taken the place of de- 
spondency. Everywhere new life is springing up. The 
dead hand of the Communist régime is relaxing its 
grip. Individualism and the principle of private prop- 
erty have come back stronger than ever. The stage 
is set for a further change, a change that will speedily 
open Russia to foreign enterprise, and in this, if they 
are not caught napping, Americans will play a large and 
beneficent part. 


An Antique Klazomenian Sarcophagus 


RCHAEOLOGISTS have not been idle in these 
years following the Great War. Recently they 
have renewed 
excavations at 
Klazomenai, an 
ancient town 
at the entrance 
to the Gulf of 
Smyrna. Here 
they have re- 
covered a large 
number of ex- 
ceptionally 
beautiful and 
interesting 
terra-cotta 
sarcophagi 
with painted 
decoration, 
dating from 
the sixth cen- 
tury, B. C., an 
unusually fine 
example of 
which has just 
been acquired 
by the Metro- 
politan Muse- 
um of Art. On 
this is painted 
in the manner 
of the earlier 





Ionian pottery and the later seventh-century, B. C., 
Rhodian vase decoration, a battle scene of warriors in © 
combat, chariots, animals, etc., with long borders at 
the sides in guilloche pattern having figures of sirens 
below and of centaurs at the top of both borders. Of 
this pictorial decoration, Gisela M. A. Richter, Associ- 
ate Curator of Classical Art at the Museum, says: “As 
an evidently typical composition of the time, full of life 
and action, it can help us to visualize the Ionian paint- 
ings we read of in literature—such as ‘Darius watching 
his army cross the Bosphorus’ by Mandrokles of Samos, 
or ‘The Battle of the Greek Ships’ by Kalliphon of 
Samos—ambitious subjects for primitive artists and 
probably treated in similar fashion to the picture on our 
sarcophagus.” 


A Welsh Beach 


By Teresa Horley 


HE sunlit waves broke tumbling 
Upon the golden sand, 
And a free wind drove against them, 
Blowing from off the land, 
And so God wove a glory 
Too great to understand. 


Out on the azure water 
Drifted the blown white spray, 

And the world was whiteness and blueness 
And the light of an April day. 

And so God wove a memory 
Too dear to fade away. 
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By Ellis Parker Butler 


Hooper, pushed his spectacles up onto his fore- 

head and looked down upon Court Officer Durfey 
and Janitor Spankovitz, for they had come to him to be 
enlightened. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he asked, “what is it?” 

“TI can’t make Jacob here believe it is not contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States, the way they’re 
only letting so few foreigners come in these days,” 
explained Durfey. 

“Sure!” exclaimed Spankovitz. “Ain’t it in the 
Constitution or something that all men are born free to 
come in, and have an equal right to get rich and all, 
judge? And listen, judge! How could every wop and 
all make a first-class pursuit of happiness, like is guar- 
anteed by the Monroe Doctrine or something, if 
he can’t come in and go out like he has a mind to? 
When you got a melting-pot—” 

“Now, hold on, Jake; hold on!” said Judge 
Hooper. “Once in a while there seems to be just 
a little misapprehension in re- ' 
gard to that melting-pot business. 
Now and then it strikes me that 
some people have the idea that 
what the Pilgrim Fathers came 
here for was to set up in the 
alloy business. A man almost 
gets the notion, Jake, that the 
first thing George Washington 
did after he was elected 
President was to write 
home to Martha to send 
on the old soup kettle so 
that the Secretary of 
Spelter and Amalgam 
could start right in and 
work twenty-four hours 
a day at.the Department 
of Melting-down and 
Pouring-out. 

“Maybe so, Jake, but up to now I don’t recall seeing 
the iron soup kettle graven on the great seal of the 
nation or blazoned on the coat of arms. We are a great 
nation, Jake—one in thought, one in mind, and only 
akout three hundred and sixty-seven in language, not 
counting the minor dialects—but it may be just possible 
that some of the old-timers want to take a few days 
off before they have to be stewed down over a brisk 
fire again. 

“You see, Jake, this melting-pot is not a sausage ma- 
chine into which you poke a Cheggo-Jugian, or some 
other far-born immigrant, and pull him out at the 
nozzle a full-trained American. When you come right 
down to it, Jake, this country is not the kind of foun- 
dry that has in stock three hundred gross of moulds, 
each and every one built to be poured full of liquid 
humanity and to turn out—when the liquid cools— 
standardized Americans that need only a little buffing 
on the edges to be put to work as Congressmen. The 
‘melting-pot,’ Jake, is not a big kettle into which raw 
foreign humans are chuted from the steerage to be 
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heated to the melting point and then poured into Amer- 
ican molds. 

“No, Jake. That’s not a melting pot, that idea you 
have in your mind; that’s a foundry. <A melting-pot is 
a heated utensil into which everything in sight is 
dumped and melted and stirred together and poured 
out as something different from any of its constituent 
parts. 

“And, maybe, Jake, some of us really have been 
boiled down so often we think we are entitled to breathe 
a few weeks before we are melted down again. You 
don’t want to forget, Jake, that every time a fresh ship- 
load of emigrants comes down the gangplank you and 
I and all of us have to climb into that melting-pot and 
be boiled down into a newly amalgamated soup and 
poured out as re-boiled and re-alloyed Americans. 

“Since they landed here in 1620, Jake, the Pil- 
grim Fathers have boiled down and poured 
ariew—excepting the first few 
months only—just about fifty- 
two times a year for three hun- 
dred years. Every time a new 
cargo of Puritans arrived it was 
‘Hop into the pot, pop; some 
new folks have come to town!’ 
And the whole lot of us have 
been meekly hopping into the 
pot ever since, Jake, whenever 
the bell rang and a fresh lot of 
strangers arrived in Columbia’s 
Happy Land, and not caring a 
hang what the new mixture 
would be. 

“But standing around the edge 
of the melting-pot, waiting to 
jump in and be melted down 
with the fresh shipment every 
iii Monday morning, gets to be 
sence monotonous, Jake, after you 

have been melted down and re- 
molded fifteen thousand weeks in succession. Some fool 
American is just apt to say about then, ‘For heaven’s 
sake! I was melted down last week, and the week 
before, and every week before that for two hundred and 
eighty years, and I was alloyed into a new kind of 
American last week, and changed from the kind I was 
alloyed into the week before that. Say! be decent and 
give me a rest, won’t you, please, before you chuck 
me into that hot pot again with another lot of raw 
material?’ 

“We’ve been patient melting-stock, Jake, for quite 
some thousands of weeks, and we have climbed into the 
pot whenever the word was said, but lately some folks 
have had a notion that maybe we ought to be allowed 
to cool off after one melting before we are dumped in 
for the next one—anyway allowed to harden enough so 
we won’t be as limp as a hot tallow candle.” 

“And that ought to take near a year, Judge,” said 
Durfey. 

“Fully that, Durfey,’” said Judge Hooper, with a 
smile, “fully that!” 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
The Latest Development in Prohibition. 


N October 6 the President by letter directed the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to formulate regulations to 
give effect to the recent ruling by the Attorney General 
which holds the possession or transportation of liquor not 
only by American but also by foreign ships in American 
waters, to be contrary to a decision of the Supreme Court. 
Foreign vessels may not enter American ports with liquor 
on board as cargo, stores, or even in a sealed bar. 
Foreign steamship companies are taking steps to test the 
legality of the ruling in its application to them. That the 
ruling, if sustained, will have far- 


gas and a gasolene motor. Helium gas (non-inflammable) 
and Diesel motors using crude oil, are “indicated”; were 
indicated long ago. Congress was asked for an adequate 
appropriation for procurement and storage of helium gas, 
and refused it. Congress may well do a little thinking. 


Admiral Sims Retires. 


On October 14 Admiral Sims retired from active service. 
A great sailor; to whom, more than to any other, belongs 
the credit for the present efficiency of the navy, because of 
the revolution in gunnery he succeeded in “putting over” in 
face of pedantry and stupid conservatism. His unconven- 
tional methods in that connection almost ruined his career 

in the navy; might have done so but for 





reaching effects, commercially and other- 
wise, is obvious. 


Convention of the American Legion. 


The fourth annual convention of the 
American Legion opened at New Orleans 
on the 16th. 

President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, had previously 
addressed a letter “to all Legionaries,” 
suggesting an alliance of the Legion and 
the Federation. In his speech to the 
convention on the 17th, Mr. Gompers 
elaborated this idea, but somewhat 
vaguely. He proposed that “a joint 
body be established between the Legion 
posts and the Federation of trades and 
local trades central bodies in each com- 
munity.” It does not appear that the 
convention took any action on Mr. Gom- 
pers’s suggestion. 

Of 1,000 voting delegates at the con- 
vention only one dissented from a reso- 
lution which declared the hope that an 
“adjusted compensation” bill would be 
passed at once. 

The convention, by vote of 601 to 375, 








the great Roosevelt, who recognized in 
him a kindred genius and saw him 
through. 


Our Government Receives a Rebuff. 


On June 26 the United States Govern- 
ment addressed a note to the British 
Government proposing a treaty between 
the two Governments whereunder the 
British Government would agree to cer- 
tain undertakings and concessions look- 
ing to the suppression of smuggling of 
liquor from British possessions (par- 
ticularly the Bermuda and Bahama 
Islands) into the United States. Par- 
ticularly it was proposed (in view of 
the fact that many American vessels 
have transferred to the British flag in 
order to engage in liquor smuggling) 
that the British authorities refuse Brit- 
ish registry to any American vessel un- 
less the latter produce a certificate show- 
ing that the vessel has been tendered to 
the United States Shipping Board, such 
tender before transfer of an American 
vessel to a foreign register being re- 
quired by the laws of this country. 








passed a resolution demanding the re-  Wi¢¢ World Photos. 


moval of Brigadier General Charles E. 
Sawyer from the post of Chief Co- 
ordinator of the Federal Hospitalization 
Board on the ground that “he has shown himself by speech 
and actions temperamentally unfit for the position which he 
holds.” 

End of the C-2, 

The army dirigible C-2 was destroyed on October 17, as 
she was being taken out of her hangar at Brooks Field, 
San Antonio, Texas. A squall of wind striking her as she 
was being maneuvered out, her commander ordered her put 
back. But the fabric of the bag tore loose from the han- 
dling guys and the bag swu g against the doorway and 
was punctured. In rushed the air, and the inflammable 
mixture of air with hydrogen wes ignited by a spark from 
the gasolene engine; then an explosion and the C-2 quickly 
consumed by fire. By the greatest good luck, though seven 
of those aboard were injured, none was fatally so; only 
broken bones from jumping. 

Though the commander of the ship attributes the acci- 
dent to the faulty fabric of the bag, that of course is not 
the essential cause. The essential causes were the same as 
those of the disaster to the Roma; namely, use of hydrogen 


Lieutenant R. L. Maughan, the army 
aviator whose wonderful feats are 
described in the text 


But most particularly it was proposed 
that the treaty “contain reciprocal pro- 
visions authorizing the authorities of each 
Government to exercise a right of search 
of vessels of the other beyond the three-mile limit of terri- 
torial waters to the extent of twelve miles from the shore.” 

On October 13 the British Government replied, courte- 
ously but firmly declining to enter into the kind of treaty 
proposed. Instructions would be given (had been given, 
indeed) to the British port authorities to exercise special 
vigilance in the enforcement of British laws with a view to 
prevention of irregularities in connection with clearances, 
of improper transfers of registry, and of other breaches 
and improprieties. It is intimated, though not flatly stated, 
that the British laws in this connection are adequate. 

As to the most important proposal of the American Gov- 
ernment, the British note should be quoted: 

His Majesty’s Government have consistently opposed any 
extension of the limit of territorial waters such as that now 
suggested. They feel that the outbreak of smuggling which 
has led to the proposal cannot be regarded as a permanent 
condition, but as one which will, no doubt, be suppressed by 
the United States authorities within the not distant future. 

While, therefore, they are desirous of assisting the United 
States Government to the best of their ability in the sup- 
pression of the traffic and in the prevention of the abuse of 
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the British flag by those engaged in it, they do not feel that 
they can properly acquiesce, in order to meet a temporary 
emergency, in the abandonment of a principle to which they 
attach great importance. 


A New President for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton, for twenty-one years Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards at Washington, has been 
elected president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and has accepted. 

Secretary Hoover comments as follows: 


The loss of Dr. Stratton as head of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is a real national loss. He has built up that service 
from a bureau devoted to scientific determination of weights 
and measurements to a great physical laboratory coéperating 
with American industry and commerce in the solution of 
many problems of enormous value in industry which the 
commercial laboratories of the country, from lack of equip- 
ment and personnel, have been unable to undertake. 

While the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is to be 
congratulated on securing Dr. Stratton, one cannot overlook 
the fact, that the desperately poor pay which our Govern- 
ment gives to great experts makes it impossible for us to 
retain men capable of performing the great responsibilities 
which are placed upon them. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, an educational 
institution, finds no difficulty in paying a man of Dr. Strat- 
ton’s calibre three times the salary the Government is able 
to pay him. 

Dr. Stratton has repeatedly refused large offers before, 
but the inability of the scientific men in the Government to 
properly support themselves and their families under the 
living conditions in Washington, and to make any provision 
for old age, makes it impossible for any responsible depart- 
ment head to secure such men for public service at Govern- 
ment salaries. 


Electron Tubes. 


Transmission of wireless telegraph messages across the 
Atlantic by use of electron tubes instead of alternators (in 
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International. 
The Edmund Burke statue recently unveiled at Washington, gift 
of Sir Charles Wakefield, one-time Lord Mayor of London 


a recent test) suggests the possibility of wireless trans- 
mission of power, as from Niagara to New York, by means 
of electron tubes. Transatlantic telephony by means of 
the tubes is a certainty. The possibilities opened out by 
this ingenious invention seem limitless. 
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The pother we make about politics and whatnot seems 
petty enough when we hear of what’ such men as Langmuir 
and Steinmetz are doing. Mr. Edison visited Schenectady 
the other day after twenty-five years’ absence. The “Old 
Wizard” was actually a little bewildered; though many of 
the things he saw were logically developed from his own 
early work. 

Brief Notes. 

On October 16 the British Government turned over to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York $50,000,000 towards 
payment of the interest due on our war-loan to Britain of 
$4,277,000,000. 

* x : 

Secretary Hoover, a member of the Allied Debt Com- 
mission, spoke at Toledo on the 16th, on the war-loans. 
The speech is an important contribution to the discussion 
of that great subject, though it cannot be said that it is 
as lucid or persuasive as Mr. McKenna’s speech on the sub- 
ject to the Bankers’ Convention. It has not created a fav- 
orable impression in France. 

* * * 

The Fact-Finding Coal Commission has begun its work. 
The following-named are members: John Hays Hammond; 
Thomas R. Marshall; Judge Samuel Anschuler, a United 
States Circuit Judge; Clark Howell, editor of The Atlanta 
Constitution; George Otis Smith, Director of the United 
States Geological Survey; Dr. Edward T. Devine, a social 
and economic investigator and writer; Charles P. Neill, one- 
time Commissioner of Labor. 

* * * 

On October 14 Lieutenant R. L. Maughan in an army- 
Curtiss pursuit plane, won the Pulitzer trophy air race, 
traveling the 160-mile course at Mount Clemens, Michigan, 
at an average speed (breaking several world’s records) of 
206 miles an hour. He was unconscious at times during the 
flight. 

On the 16th, Lieutenant Maughan, in the same plane, 
sped over the one-kilometer course at the rate of 248.5 miles 
per hour; the highest speed at which a human being ever 
traveled. 

* * * 

The New York Giants won the World’s Series with dis- 
appointing ease. 

* * * 

By defeating the gallant Argentinians in two successive 
games, the Meadow Brook “Big Four” showed themselves, 
beyond reasonable doubt, the greatest polo team in the 


world. 
* * * 


The first race in the annual contest between Canadian 
and American fishing schooners is scheduled to be sailed 
off Gloucester on October 21. The Bluenose, last year’s 
winner, again represents Canada; the Henry Ford repre- 
sents the United States. That magnificent sea-dog, Captain 
Angus Walters, will again be at the helm of the Bluenose; 
Captain Clayton Morrisey will sail the Henry Ford. 


Lloyd George Resigns 


UST as this summary is about to go to press comes the 
news of Lloyd George’s resignation. At a meeting of 
Unionist (Conservative) members of Parliament convened 
at the Carlton Club (a famous stronghold of Conservatism) 
by Austen Chamberlain, Unionist leader in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to persuade the 
Unionist members to vote continuance of the Coalition, un- 
der the leadership of Lloyd George, until after the coming 
election (when, if a change in the composition of the Gov- 
ernment might seem “indicated,” that matter could be dis- 
cussed), egregiously failed. Instead, by a vote of 186 to 87, 
it was resolved that “the Conservative Party, while willing 
to codperate with the Coalition Liberals, fight the election 
as an independent party with its own leader and its own 
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programme.” In other words, the majority of those assem- 
bled repudiated Lloyd George, who was, so to speak, the 
Coalition. 

Lloyd George, of course, and the rest of the Cabinet 
promptly resigned. He advised the King to send for Mr. 
Andrew Bonar Law, whose speech at the Unionist caucus 
had dealt the coup de grace to the Coalition. Mr. Law, 
sent for by the King, agreed to make the attempt to form 
a Conservative Government, though his acceptance of the 
Premiership is conditioned upon his election to leadership 
of the Conservative Party at a meeting of all Conservatives 
of both Houses to be held within the next few days—a 
merely technical condition, however, as without doubt he 
will be elected leader. Mr. Law has excellent material 
from which to draw a cabinet, but it does not include 
Austen Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead, Lord Balfour, Sir 
L. Worthington Evans and Lord Lee of Fareham, who, 
though Conservatives, accompany Lloyd George into the 
wilderness, as the saying is. 

The world, of course, is eagerly watching to see what 
Lloyd George will do. He is pretty certain to oblige with 
some very interesting strategy and tactics. It is a matter 
of doubt and of great importance, whether Mr. Law, if he 
succeeds in forming a Government, will dissolve Parliament 
and go to the country at once, or will wait until the Irish 
Constitution has been ratified and other needful legislation 
concerning Ireland has been passed. It is thought that Mr. 
Law’s foreign policy will not importantly differ from Lloyd 
George’s. His recent letter to the London Times indicated 
approval of Lloyd George’s handling of the Near East cri- 
sis. ’Tis said that in Paris they fear a less complaisant 
attitude toward France than that of Lloyd George. 

Mr. Law is sixty-four years old. He opposed Lloyd 
George’s Irish policy, being rather of Sir Henry Wilson’s 
mind regarding Ireland, and he has opposed Lloyd George’s 
Russian policy. But, whatever may have been or may be 
his Irish views, he will not, one must think, repudiate or 
even indirectly prejudice the commitments of the London 
Agreement. [Mr. Law has announced that, if he succeeds 
in forming a Government, he will ask for dissolution of 
Parliament, but he states that there will be ample time, 
notwithstanding, for Irish legislation.] 


Iowa State University beating Yale 6-0 in the Yale Bowl 


France 
Tardieu Still on Poincaré’s Trail. 


ARDIEU, in the Echo National, ridiculing Poincaré’s 

claim of victory over England in the Near East, says 
that France can make no end of friends by behaving to 
other nations as she has towards the Turks. The following 
is quoted from the New York Times (Mr. James’s trans- 
lation) : 

Let’s give back to Trotsky Bessarabia, Poland, Lithuania 
and Finland, let’s wipe out the Russian debt, and we will 
find in Moscow hearts that beat as warmly for us as those 
at Angora. For Germany, let’s give back to the Reich, the 
Congo, the Cameroon, Togoland, Danzig, Posen, Schleswig, 
Upper Silesia, Alsace and Lorraine, let’s speak no more 
about reparations, and the Germans will be our friends. 

And for our Allies, let’s tell England that we accept the 
Bradbury project, and we shall win from Lloyd George a 
benevolent smile and he will no longer compare M. Poin- 
caré to a dragon who carries his tail between his legs. For 
the United States, we will immediately pay the $3,000,000,000 
we owe and discharge all our soldiers. That will have a 
wonderful effect. 

Our Premier is in his turn sliding down the greased chute 
which he used to recommend for his predecessors and his 
speed of the past month indicates he will beat all records. 


Eating Their Words? 

A rapprochement between Moscow and Paris is confi- 
dently expected by some observers, on the basis of common 
opposition to the British Near East policy. Of course the 
intense hatred and jealousy felt by them toward the British 
Government might induce the French Government and the 
semi-official Temps to eat their words of the last two years 
concerning Moscow (paprika would be honey in compari- 
son); but the evidence so far produced does not justify us 
in crediting the reports which declare so singular a rap- 
prochement to be imminent. 


The Italian Situation 


HE Italian Fascisti have been rambunctious of late. 
Mussolini has been talking in a very violent and inso- 
lent key. But it is probable that his intentions are less 
violent than his speech. He demands dissolution of the 
Chamber and general elections; and (apparently prior to 
the Chamber’s dissolution) changes in the electoral law. 
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Certainly the Italian electoral law is a very unhappy one, 
and the situation in Italy should be immensely improved 
by election of a new Chamber under a sensible electoral law. 

So far Mussolini is right. But Mussolini’s notions of a 
satisfactory electoral law do not commend themselves to 
common sense; and his appeal to brute force won’t do. 
But, as stated above, Mussolini’s intentions are probably 

















International. 
The Greek retreat—a camel train 


less violent than his speech. He is said to be in parley with 
Giolitti and Orlando, looking to joint action. The conver- 
sation of the old fox Giolitti and the admirable Orlando 
should be wholesome for Mussolini. The mere flattery of 
association with two such swells will work upon him if he is, 
like the rest of mankind, a little of the snob. Giolitti, who 
has profited so much by the present electoral system, must 
know that it has to go; and therefore he may probably be 
counted on to counsel wisely, as he has the wit to do. 


The Famine Situation in Russia 
ALTER DURANTY writes as follows for the New 
York Times: 

Five million persons will face death by starvation from 
December until the next harvest, and 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
more from March. That is the aftermath of last year’s 
crop failure, and in certain areas this year’s failure also. 

These figures, collected from different sources by Amer- 
icans, other foreigners and Russians, certainly are not ex- 
aggerated. If anything they underestimate the gravity of 
the situation. One gathers from foreign newspapers that 
there has been a controversy abroad on the present condi- 
tions in the Volga Valley and the South Ukraine, the amount 
of relief that will be required and measures the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is taking to furnish it. Statements technically 
correct but misleading as to the harvest “surplus” this year 
have been issued by Soviet officials and others. The facts 
are as follows: 

There has actually been in Russia and the Ukraine to- 
gether a total surplus over the needs of the population for 
families, cattle and seeding of some 250,000,000 poods. But 
this surplus is in no wise available for famine relief, as it is 
in the hands of individual peasants, who, after paying taxes, 
naturally dispose of it to buy implements, clothing, etc., so 
immensely needed. Estimates vary as to the total amount 
of the food tax, but it is beyond question that after the 
requirements of railroad and other workers, the army, 
schools, ete., have been met, the Government will not have 
more than 65,000,000 poods for any kind of relief. Of this 
44,000,000 are ear-marked for seeding—14,000,000 already 
are distributed for Autumn sowing, and 30,000,000 are re- 
served for Spring. The 21,000,000 left—surely not more and 
perhaps less—-will be available as food relief for 5,000,000 
and later 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 persons who can’t live on 
less than a pood per head per month. This figure will in- 
volve some sacrificing of part of their rations by workers and 
soldiers as imposed on them last year. That they again 
will aecept it is hardly to be doubted, but considering the 
average worker in Russian cities already is down 80 per cent. 
below the requisite caloric standard it is a real sacrifice. 

It may be asked what about the church treasures requisi- 
tioned early in the year for the express purpose of famine 
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relief. It is almost impossible to get the precise total, but 
it is beyond doubt that not more than $4,000,000 was 
realized, probably a good deal less. This was swallowed 
up by State advances to cover previous purchases by the 
Government abroad. There remain the crown jewels, but it 
is impossible to sell them at present, although there is hope 
in some quarters here that a loan of some kind with a part 
at least of the jewels deposited abroad as security may 


ultimately be arranged. 

Meanwhile all accounts from the affected areas present 
the situation as fully as bad as last year, though, of course, 
on a much smaller scale. Causes vary from local droughts 
and locusts to the shortage of cattle, weakness of the popula- 
tion, and in outlying districts to tardy arrival of seed. 


The above should be received with a certain caution. 


Turkey, ete. 
The Mudania Conference. 

T is an old story now, and doubtless familiar to every 
one, of how the conference at Mudania of Turkish, 
Allied, and Greek military officers (plus that strange civil- 
ian, Henri Franklin-Bouillon of France), was suspended 
on October 5, was resumed on the 7th, and resulted on the 
10th in the signature by the Turkish, British, French, and 
Italian representatives, of the Mudania military conven- 
tion. The Allied delegates had agreed to Greek military 
evacuation of Eastern Thrace under Allied supervision, but 
Ismet Pasha insisted in addition on occupation of Eastern 
Thrace by Kemalist troops immediately after that evacua- 
tion. General Harington (supported by the French and 
Italian military representatives) insisted, of course, that 
the question of Turkish military occupation should be left 
to determination by the peace conference. Then that singu- 
lar person, Franklin-Bouillon, “butted in” and announced 
that he had instructions from his Government to support 
Ismet Pasha’s demand. All of the Allied military repre- 
sentatives were indignant at the civilian’s intrusion and 
betook themselves to Constantinople in a British destroyer 
to consult their High Commissioners and for easier and 

quicker communication with their Gevernments. 

On General Harington’s report of the matter, Lord Cur- 
zon, the British Foreign Minister, sped to Paris. Had 
Poincaré really given such instructions to Franklin- 
Bouillon? If so, he had repudiated the understandings on 
which the Allied proposals of September 23 to Mustapha 
Kemal were based. If so, chorused the British press, the 
Entente was dead. Whatever instructions Poincaré may 
have given to Franklin-Bouillon, he must either repudiate 
Franklin-Bouillon’s action, or repudiate the Entente. He 
chose the former. The Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
France, and Italy, assembled at Paris, drew up new tele- 
graphic instructions to their representatives at the Straits, 
which formed the basis of an ultimatum by the latter to 
Ismet Pasha. General Harington presented the ultimatum 
with a neat little speech, in which he declared that the 
terms offered were the limit of British concession and had 
the unqualified approval of the French and Italian Gov- 
ernments. Ismet referred the terms to the Angora Govern- 
ment, which ordered him to accept. The terms were 
embodied in the Mudania Convention, which, as stated 
above, was signed on the 10th. 


The Mudania Convention. 
The following digest of the Mudania Convention is re- 
printed from The Independent Interweekly of October 21: 


I. Greek military evacuation of Eastern Thrace to be 
carried out within “about” fifteen days. 

II. Greek civil authorities, including gendarmerie, to be 
withdrawn as soon as possible. 

III. As the Greek civil authorities withdraw, the civil 
powers to be turned over to the Allied authorities and by 
the latter at once transferred to the Turkish authorities. 

IV. The above operations to be concluded. within thirty 
days from completion of the evacuation of the Greek army. 

V. The Turkish civil authorities to be accompanied by 
such gendarmerie as may be necessary for maintenance of 
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law, order and security; the total number of gendarmerie 
in Eastern Thrace and in the Ismid mutessarifat not to 


exceed 8,000. 
VI. Evacuation of Greek troops and transfer of civil 
administration to be supervised and directed by Allied 


missions. 
‘ VII. In addition to the missions, Allied detachments to 


occupy Eastern Thrace. 

VIII. The Allied missions and detachments to be with- 
drawn from Eastern Thrace within thirty days from com- 
pletion of the evacuation of the Greek army. If the Turk- 
ish gendarmerie function well, the Allied withdrawal may 
be made before the expiration of the thirty-day period. 

IX. New neutral Chanak and Ismid zones to be marked 
by mixed commissions, consisting of one officer of each of 
the Allied armies, and one of the Turkish Nationalist army ; 
the Chanak line to run fifteen kilometers from the coast of 
the Dardanelles, and the Ismid line forty kilometers from 
the coast of the Bosporus. All Angoran troops to be with- 
drawn from the zones thus delimited. 

X. Allied occupation to continue as at present in Con- 
stantinople and its immediate hinterland (carefully defined 
in the agreement) and in the Gallipoli peninsula, pending 
decisions of the peace conference. 

XI. The Angora Government undertakes to respect the 
zones above mentioned and not to transport troops into or 
raise an army in Eastern Thrace, pending the decisions of 
the peace conference. The Allies undertake not to increase 
the numbers of their troops and not to construct further 
fortifications in the neutral zones during the same period. 


The Greek representatives declining to sign the conven- 
tion on the ground that they lacked the necessary full 
powers, Ismet declared himself satisfied with Allied assur- 
ance of Greek compliance; it is understood that the Greek 
Government has since formally accepted the convention. 

It should be remarked that the convention seems to leave 
quite open the question of limitations on Turkish military 
strength in Eastern Thrace after the peace—sure to be one 
of the most bitterly debated questions at the peace confer- 
ence. It is not absolutely certain that the debate thereon 
will not end in a “ruction.” 


Greek Evacuation of Eastern Thrace. 

The Mudania Convention went into effect midnight 
October 14-15. It is understood that the Greek military 
evacuation of Eastern Thrace is proceeding in rapid and 
orderly fashion under the supervision of Allied missions 
and detachments; that threats by the Greek commander 
in the vein of d’Annunzio were only “prave words.” 

The roads from Eastern Thrace westward into Western 
Thrace, northward to Bulgaria, southward to the Aegean 
ports, are thronged with Christian civilians (mostly 
Greeks) eager to escape from Eastern Thrace before with- 
drawal of the Allied detachments therefrom (near the 
end of November). Already there is great suffering among 
these wretches; there is bound to be a great deal more, and 
much mortality from hunger, exhaustion, and disease. 
According to the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople, there 
are (or were before the exodus began) 300,000 Christians 
in Eastern Thrace and 450,000 in Constantinople. Cer- 
tainly as many of these as can will leave before the Allies 
leave. This is, indeed, one of the most extraordinary 
episodes in human annals. 


The Angora Government’s Reply to the Allied Proposals. 

On October 5 the Allied Governments received the reply 
of the Angora Government to the Allied proposals of Sep- 
tember 23 (digested in The Independent of October 14). 

The Angora Government accepts the proposal of a peace 
conference, suggesting October 20 as the date of meeting 
and Smyrna as the place. It ignores the suggestion that 
the guardianship of the Straits be entrusted to the League 
of Nations. “We will in due course make known our views 
regarding our admission into the League of Nations.” It 
“definitely proposes” that Russia, the Ukraine, and 
Georgia, be invited to the peace conference; but fails to 
mention Bulgaria in that connection. This may be because 
Bulgaria has failed to show that enthusiasm for the return 
of Turkey to Europe which was expected. 
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The Peace Conference. 

It would certainly seem to be to the interest of the Allies 
quite as much as to that of Turkey to hasten the opening 
of the conference. It is reported that Britain and France 
have agreed on November 13 as the date. The Allies would 
not hear to Smyrna as the place of meeting, and Angora 
would not hear to Scutari, suggested by the Allies. Accord- 
ing to latest report, it is almost certain that Lausanne will 
be the place. Mustapha Kemal would like to attend, but 
says he cannot do so if the conference is held outside of 
Turkey. 

There is still talk of two conferences instead of one— 
the first (to open about November 1) to deal with all 
matters except the status of the Straits—Russia, the 
Ukraine, and Georgia not to be invited; the second, for 
fixing the status of the Straits (date of meeting to be 
determined at the first conference), to be held under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, and the United States, 
Soviet Russia, the Ukraine, Georzia and Bulgaria to be 
invited to participate. 


The Smyrna Refugees. 

A report of October 7 declared the evacuation of Smyrna 
refugees to be complete. The total number evacuated, said 
the report, was 220,000, and of these 180,000 were evac- 
uated under the auspices of the American Disaster Relief 
Committee, with protection of the American and British 
naval forces. 

But a later report stated that Greek refugees were still 
pouring into the Aegean ports and that (though the time 














Paul Thompson. 
The Canadian schooner Bluenose, defender of the International 
Fishermen’s trophy 


limit had expired) the Turkish authorities were permit- 
ting their evacuation (with exception, of course, of the 


males between fifteen and fifty). ° 
. * * ok 


A report of October 14 states that the Turks have with- 
drawn from the neutral zones fixed by the Mudania Con- 
vention. 
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“Rag Heads’—A Picture of America’s 


East Indians 
By Annette Thackwell Johnson 


E heard about her first in Los Angeles. We 

W had been told wild tales about East Indian 

women disguised as men, working in the 
Californian rice fields and vineyards beside their hus- 
bands. But we, who had lived in India, did not believe 
them. Indian women are a home-k2zeping lot. They do 
not till the fields; and but few of them travel. 

I wished they did. 

It had been years since I left India; but my Urdu 
was still usable, and my love for my almost mother land 
as warm as it was when I hugged and kissed my old 
ayah’s kind brown face and listened entranced to her 
tales of genii and fairies. So, although I felt there 
was but little chance of finding her, I asked every East 
Indian we met whether he, or any of them, had brought 
their ghar (household) along. 

The best place, we discovered, to find our turbaned 
friends—dubbed “Rag Heads” by Californians—was 
about the railway stations. They were continually on 
the wing, coming from the melon and cotton fields in 
the Imperial Valley, en route to the fig orchards and 
vineyards of Fresno, or the rice fields near Sacramento. 

Our method of approach was always the same. After 
the preliminary “salaams” and explanations were over, 
my husband would engage several of the men in con- 
versation while I got what information I could from 
some of the left overs. 

“And when did you leave the Punjab?” 

The vast majority of the men were Sikhs whose home 
is in the Punjab. 

“Indeed—so long ago!” 
ten or a dozen years). 


(The answer was usually 





Traveling in Kapurthala, a Sikh State 


“Are you homesick?” 

“Not any longer, memsahib. One adjusts oneself.” 

“Are you going back to the Punjab?” 

A shrug, a smile, then, “I make more money here. 

“Of a truth!” 

With a catch of the breath came my next question. 
“Have you your wife and children with you?” 

“My wife died after I came to this country. ...I am 
as you see me... .” 


” 


A murmur of pity, and then imploringly: 
“Can you tell me of one—just one Punjabi woman 
whom I may meet and talk to . . . the mother of 


children?” 

“IT have heard,” hesitatingly, “that there is one near 
Fresno. . . . Perhaps there positive information may be 
had.” 


And so, after many days, we found her. 

We had been driving so long, losing our way and jind- 
ing it again among the myriad vineyards, that dark- 
ness had fallen before our kind host, picking his way as 
best he might among the starlit paths, drew up 
triumphantly before a shack. A shack surrounded by 
a fence in the midst of a spreading vineyard. 

We should have been in a bad way without the stars 
that brightened the August night. For lights there 
were none, not even in the rattle-trap buggy that held 
up a drooping horse before the forbidding fence. 

But no—there was a light after all! A lantern hang- 
ing on a nail driven into the side wall of the shack. By 
its pale gleam we fancied that we could distinguish fig- 
ures moving . . . certainly we heard voices . . . voices 
with familiar intonations! 

“Koi hai?” we called. 

There followed silence. 

“Kot hai?” we called again. And for answer, from 
out of the darkness there emerged an enormous Sikh, 
six-feet-four and broad in proportion, staring uncer- 
tainly at the suppliant figures at his gate. 

“Sahib and memsahib from Punjab? Come in—” 
he was a courteous host albeit a bit suspicious. 

Explanations of our presence were first in order. 

Yes, we had lived in India many years. No, we were 
not British spies. The sahib was making a survey for 
the Episcopal Church. He wished to find out how many 
East Indians there were on the Pacific coast; whether 
they were happy; and what, -if anything, was being 
done for them; whether they needed a friend. 

But although I was interested in the answers, I was 
conscious of a figure passing to and fro in the back- 
ground waiting on a table barren of cloth, but rich in 
children, seeing that plates were filled and mouths 
wiped. 

“Surely,” I addressed Bakshish Singh, “I see your 
wife.” 

“She busies herself as usual with the children,” he 
motioned toward the barely distinguishable table. 

Clearly it was up to me to make the first advances; 
so I wasted no further time in running down my quarry. 

As my hand closed over the slim brown one extended 
+o me, I should not have been surprised if a wild el- 
phant had trumpeted from the shadowy fig trees in the 
far corner of the vineyard, or a tiger leaped upon the 
discouraged horse at the front gate; for the full, gath- 
ered skirt and the white chadder that draped the calm 
oval face did not deviate by a hair’s breadth from the 
time-immemorial North India woman’s costume; and 
the pig-tailed little girl who ran up to stare at me 
might, with her loose-above, tight-at-the-ankle trous- 
ers, have stepped from the heart of a Punjab village 
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right into the cool starlight of the California night. 
But there was a difference. No earrings weighed 
down the delicate brown ears. The ears I remembered 
had been framed by as many of them as they could hold. 
No nose-ring defaced the slender nostril. Anklets and 
bracelets were gone. And instead of the respectful 
salaam that would once have been my greeting, there 
was the not so beautiful, complacent, Western hand- 
shake; and the voice with its careful foreign accent 
primly articulating, “How do you do?” 

With dismay I realized that she simply did not wish 
to hear me talk Urdu. She desired, firmly, to show off 
her own halting English instead. Even the children 
toiled over it instead of lilting carelessly in their own 
musical tongue. The second youngest—there were six, 
she told me—running up at the sound of a wail from a 
distant cot, admonished his mother with a superb “Ma! 
Baby, he cry!” 

It was too much. 

“Arre beta,” I reverted to the first language I had 
spoken. “Does your mother ever sing you the song of 





A famous Well at Ajrat 


the dove and the wild plums—or the sleepy songs .. . 
like this . . .” and I droned the ancient lullabies. 

“There ... do you hear her?” came a voice from the 
ground so completely out of the lantern rays that it 
might have been bodyless. “Does it sound so terrible 
from her lips? 

“Never did I expect to hear a white lady talk so,” was 
the answer as a squat little figure with a huge baby at 
her hip emerged in the dim light. “That is my hus- 
band, lady.” As she pointed in the direction of the 
voice, I discovered that, by staring into the darkness, I 
could barely distinguish a reclining figure, comfortably 
smoking an ancient hookah. “He is Bakshish Singh’s 
brother, and he has sometimes wished to take me back 
to show me his own country.” 

“And she won’t go!” broke in Bakshish Singh’s 
brother with amused exasperation. “She say ‘If I go 
to your country, perhaps they eat me!’ ” 

“Then you are—?” I turned again to the little woman 
with the fat baby. 

“Mexican,” she explained. “And I tell my husband 
his country too far away. Who know what they do so 
far off?” 

“You might find it interesting,” I suggested. “And 
are not your husband’s people your people?” 

“Listen, lady,” she was speaking as much for the 
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recumbent husband’s benefit as mine, “I was born in 
this country, and my mother and sisters before me. 
They live here now. Do you think I would leave them 
to go off with a strange man to a country where a man 
can have many wives and beat them all day long if he 
wants to? No! America is a good country for women.” 

“That’s the way she always talk,” complained her 
husband, stretching himself. But I fancied I detected 
an underlying chuckle of admiration in his tone. “Tell 
her, memsahib, what sort of country India is... .” 

This was a large order, so I turned instead to the 
quiet mother of Bakshish Singh’s children. 

“Do you think America a good country for women?” 
I asked. 

“T like it,” she answered gravely. “It is not so hot 
as Punjab; and children do not die so much of fever as 
in my old village.” 

Then we discovered that I had been in her village. 

We were still chatting about it when I heard Bak- 
shish Singh’s voice informing my husband: 

“Of a truth these hundred and sixty vine-bearing 
acres are mine, and shall be my children’s after me. I 
have been here twenty years. Twelve years ago I re- 
turned to my old village and took a wife from among 
my own people. My children go to school with other 
children. My neighbors call upon me.. .” my throat 
contracted at the bravado in his voice. “My son, 
Badawa Singh, is—what you call it—‘smart’? He study 
all time—read—someday. . . .” 

A learned man, he informed my husband, a college stu- 
dent, who had been there not long ago “collecting,” had 





Plowing with Bullocks in the Punjab 


told them that at Gandhi-Gi’s behest all caste was done 
away with in India. Now all men ate together and 
loved one another like brothers. There were no more 
rich and no more poor. The Brahmins ate with the 
churas (outcasts); and the Moslems and Hindus 
walked arm in arm. 

“If one can but get rid of the English, India will be 
Paradise,” was his naive comment. “One does not be- 
grudge the money one gives if Heaven be but around 
the corner.” 

Alas, poor Bakshish Singh! 

As I look back I know that the thing that engaged 
me most about Bakshish Singh’s wife was her compla- 
cency. She was contentedly comparing her children 
with what they might have been, rather than what it 
might be possible for them to become. 
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A Page of Recent Verse 
Edited by Helen Louise Cohen 


“An abstract idea must be left with a kind of passion, it must mean something emotionally significant, it must be 
as immediate and important to the poet as a personal relationship before he can make poetry of it.”—-ALpous HUXLEY. 





ings is, no doubt, the following poem in which mem- 
ories of his Chinese days color his new treatment of a theme 
of familiar and universal appeal: 


“‘A Good-Bye from the Ship,’’ by Witter Bynner 
[The Nation] 


Meetings are only partings, friend. 

We might have known 

That in the end 

Every one goes his way alone. 

We shared blue mornings on the sea, 
White mountain-moons. 

You played for me 

On your bamboo-filute the Chinese tunes 
That went with wine-cups and the song 
Chrysanthemum sang, 

Ten stanzas long, 

When she laughed with us in Chinkiang. 
Pure were the poems you explained 

On Canton walls 

The day it rained; 

And always now the twilight falls 
More quietly because you said: 

“This is the hour 

When griefs are shed 

As light as petals from a flower.” 
These things and other things are mine 
To bless you for. 

We send a sign 


O* E of the fruits of Witter Bynner’s Oriental journey- 


‘ 


Ah, preserve the holy spell, 
Keep that inkpot covered well! 


Christopher Morley chooses the sonnet printed below 


for quotation and says: 


Pearsall Smith’s sonnets seem to us tc have an agreeable 
quality of transparence; they are meditatively triste, as 
most of the good sonnets are; at first acquaintance they seem 
docile and well drilled rather than tremendous. But then 
we are no great hand at deciding on sonnets at first ge-off ; 
one has to live with them a while to find out what their 
wearing qualities are and whether they have the trick— 
which is the one final test of fine poetry—of sifting insensibly 
into the mind and memory. 


The Journey 


Led by their golden sun, our little shoal 

Of moons and planets through the heaven flees, 
Through the vast heaven, like a swarm of bees 
That seek afar their hiving-place and goal. 
From earth, as from the Ark, I sent my soul 

To seek what haven, what fair Hesperides 
Might be our bourn beyond those unknown seas, 
Beyond the Milky Way, beyond the Pole. 


No hope, no olive branch, my soul brought back; 
I saw the ghastly terror in her face. 

“Aimless,” she cried, “runs on the awful track: 
To no far goal the suns and planets race, 

But on forever through the cavern black 

Of vast, of unimaginable space.” 








Of goodwill, between ship and shore. . . . Robert Graves is rarely given to complexity of thought 
Meetings like ours have always shone or subject matter. This stanza of his, though it makes 
Beyond their end— great demands on our attention, has a kind of intellectual 
But we might have known, splendor about it. 
Meetings are only partings, friend. “The Return,” by Robert Graves 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, who died last month, was a poet [The Saturday Review] 
as well as a political philosopher and a man of action. Death, kindly eager to pretend 
During his recent imprisonment he wrote sonnets on the Himself my servant in the land of spears, 
blank leaves of his prayer book. The poem that follows is Humble allegiance at the end 
printed in “My Diaries.” Broke where the homeward track your castle nears, 
God knows, ’twas not with a fore-reasoned plan Let his white steed before my red steed press, 
I left the easeful dwellings of my peace And rapt you from me into quietness. 
And sought this conflict with ungodly Man 
And ceaseless still through years that do not cease “The Traveler’s Tale,” like “The Return,” has a kind 
Have warred with Powers and Principalities. of expressiveness new to English poetry. The pattern of 
My natural soul, ere yet these strifes began, Rhys’s rhythm, his cadences, are regular if unfamiliar. 
Was as a sister, diligent to please ‘“‘The Traveler’s Tale, by Ernest Rhys 


And loving all, and most the human clan. 


God knows it. And He knows how the world’s tears [The Nation and The Athenaeum] 


Touched me. And He is witness of my wrath, I have had purple and gold in my time; 

How it was kindled against murderers I have been crowned, and I have worn fine linen; 
Who slew for gold, and how upon their path I have known love more than in man and woman. 
I met them. Since which day the World in arms I have been great, and I have been a beggar; 
Strikes at my life with angers and alarms. And if I wrap my memories about me 


Like a tattered cloak, they hide the morning 


Logan Pearsall Smith, known chiefly as the author of Looking out upon the immortal meadows 


“Trivia,” published in 1909 a little paper-covered volume 


called “Songs and Sonnets,” in which occurs this humorous I have been young, and seen the bright-haired maiden 
warning: Write on the wall the legend “Ai Apollo!” . 
é I have been old, and known the purple shadow, 
To a Friend And seen the grey-beak’d on the ivory shoulder. 
By some large and holy charm Look on this form, this old man, time-forgotten, 
In thy inkpot, safe from harm, Whose heart is like a speck of death within him. 
Lie compressed in magic space He goes in gold and purple to his city 


Ocean floods of Commonplace. To live with the Immortals. 
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A Great Adventure in Hospitality 


By Guy Emerson 
Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


est business gathering ever held in the United 
States should be an assemblage not of merchants 

or manufacturers, but of bankers. The official attend- 
ance of the Convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation held in New York during the first week of 
October, 1922, mustered an official registration of 
11,533, and a very large additiona! attendance of both 
local and out-of-town people who were not registered. 
The explanation of the great size of this meeting 
lies in the widespread interest all over the country in 
the city of New York and the fact that an invitation 
from New York to any group implies a certain interest 
and distinction. In the character of the speakers, and 
in the quality of the entertainment provided, New York 
can be expected to equal anything that can be produced 
in any city of the world. 


LT was perhaps hardly to be expected that the great- 


in general, and of the financial community in particular. 
There has been more than a little criticism of New | 
York in some quarters because of its alleged coldness 
and lack of real hospitality. Those of us who have lived 
in New York and seen its true heart know that there is 
no lack of hospitality here. We know that the unfavor- 
able impression which has sometimes been created has 
been due to the fact that the city is large and busy and 
at all times absorbed with a variety of duties and inter- 
ests. Here, however, was presented an opportunity to 
focus on one particular week and to manifest during that 
week the sincere and spontaneous spirit of cordiality 
toward friends from all over the country which is one 

of the notable characteristics of the New Yorker. 
No effort was spared to produce this result. Our 
friends were met at their trains, were looked after at 
the registration desks of their 





Another inducement to the bank- 
ers of America to come to New 
York this year lay in the outstand- 
ing problems of domestic and 
foreign finance, which involved 
phases of uncertainty and invited 
discussion. The formal speeches 
touched upon subjects which are 
uppermost in the minds of bankers. 
And, even more important than the 
formal sessions, was the opportu- 
nity afforded for small conferences 
among bankers from widely separ- 
ated sections of the United States, 
and the consequent progress to- 
wards a national meeting of minds 
on many financial and economic 
questions. 

The speeches of the Right Honor- 
able Reginald McKenna, President 
McAdams, of the. A. B. A., Mr. 
T. W. Lamont, Governor Allen of 








hotel, and received personal calls at 
their rooms, immediately on arrival, 
conveying a word of welcome and 
making sure that all arrangements 
for their personal comfort were 
satisfactorily taken care of. 
Although 5,000 people came to 
town who had not registered for 
hotel rooms in advance, every one 
was taken care of without a single 
serious complaint. This in itself is 
an achievement of which the hotels 
of New York have every reason to 
be proud when it is considered that 
New York is always crowded in the 
autumn, and that this year, entirely 
aside from the Convention, thou- 
sands of guests were in town to see 
the World’s Series baseball games. 
Two thousand five hundred 
women were entertained in private 
homes on one day. Each afternoon 








Kansas, Mr. J. S. Alexander, and The synonym of financial power, Wall street, more than 2,000 visitors were taken 
others made a substantial contribu- with Trinity Church in the background from the Commodore through the 


tion to clear thinking on vital sub- 

jects of the day. Mr. McKenna and Mr. Lamont both 
devoted their discussions to international finance, and 
the remarks of Mr. McKenna in particular did as much 
as any pronouncement during recent months to focus 
the attention of the bankers and business men upon the 
simple essentials which must underlie any programme 
for meeting the problem of foreign debts. 

All the meetings and conferences of the Association 
were well attended and it may be said with some con- 
fidence that no meetings ever held in this country 
brought together in a single room a more influential 
and significant assemblage. 

From another aspect the Bankers’ Convention was 
significant. The bankers of the city determined many 
months in advance not only that this meeting, which 
comes to New York only once in twenty years, should 
be efficiently handled, but also that it should convey to 
our visitors the true spirit of the city of New York 


crowded downtown district, and 
through the uptown sections on various afternoons, 
under escort of motor-cycle police, without a single stop 
between the time they left the hotel and returned again 
an hour later. Thousands were entertained at the thea- 
tres, at a smoker, and at a fashion show. Some 7,900 
people came together at the ball at the Commodore, and 
nearly 7,000 were taken to West Point to witness a pa- 
rade of the cadets arranged especially in their honor. 
All this was carried through by a business organi- 
zation numbering nearly a thousand people who were 
supplied from the trained and tried personnel of the 
banks and investment houses of New York—a group 
which could not have been hired for a business purpose 
except at a prohibitive price. This organization was 
able to plan and carry through the great Convention at 
an expenditure relatively less than that of other cities 
in the past because all waste was eliminated and all 
plans carefully made in advance. 
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One of the interesting incidents of the week was a 
luncheon at the New York Stock Exchange, where some 
1,600 out-of-town bankers were given an excellent repast 
and an opportunity to see the Exchange in actual oper- 
ation. Many of the visitors to the Exchange knew 
nothing of it except the unflattering remarks which 
they had been accustomed to hear in political speeches 
and in journalistic attacks year after year. 

As our guests returned to their homes, hundreds of 
them took the trouble to sit down and write letters ex- 
pressing their appreciation of their entertainment and 
their better knowledge of the city. Many of them re- 
ferred to the Book of New York, which was prepared as 
a souvenir of the occasion, showing in pictorial form the 
beauties of the city and its historical development dur- 
ing the past century. It is evident that in many in- 
stances this book gave them their first vivid idea of 
what New York really is—in sharp contrast to their 
former impression of a great over-night growth of steel 
and concrete, serving as an unlovely background for 
large-scale financial operations. 

Some day a study of the place of the convention in 
- modern American life will be written. In the day of 
great distances and crowded populations it is necessary 
that constant efforts for coérdination should be made. 
Otherwise, our various sections will grow away from 
one another and our problem of nationalization become 
increasingly difficult. This tendency toward disunity 
is brilliantly treated by Professor Frederick J. Turner 
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of Harvard in an article in the current Yale Review. 
The problem has long since become too great for any 
form of government to handle, and, irrespective of the 
many faults in our present system, it is certainly ob- 
vious that much of the coérdination of American public 
sentiment is due to the annual meetings of bodies of 
men from various parts of the country who come io- 
gether with some mutual interest and return to their 
homes with a better understanding of one another and 
a stronger mutual sympathy. 

It is this principle which underlies the real signific- 
ance to New York of the record gathering of 1922. The 
bankers of the country are assuredly closer together as 
a result of this meeting and it is certain that in many 
villages and towns throughout the country there are 
today men and women who have felt the sincere hand- 
clasp of hospitality in New York, and who regard our 
city in a far more personal and intimate way than ever 
before. They realize that only in the aggregate is New 
York lacking in cordiality—for all great cities are cold 
and forbidding to the stranger. To focus the attention 
of New York for a time upon a single group, in true 
small-town spirit, is a feat of organization which is a 
great joy to accomplish, but which cannot be done every 
day. As the New York Tribune put it: “It was the 
happy thought of our New York bankers to pretend 
that New York was a small American town and to wel- 
come and entertain their guests with all the home-town 


stuff.” 


History Repeats Itself 


By a Former Locomotive Engineer 


evils, should not only furnish every fair-minded, 

patriotic citizen with food for thought, but 
should spur to action those who wish to protect the 
individual, community, and nation against a recurrence 
of this or a much greater calamity. 

The recent action of men in engine and train service 
who abandoned their posts of duty in the Southwest, 
causing great hardship and suffering to innocent, help- 
less people, demonstrates the need of something more 
effective than the present contractual relations between 
the unions and their employers, no matter how favor- 
able these contracts are, for under certain conditions 
the irresponsible minority become a “law unto them- 
selves,” ignore contracts, defy constituted authorities, 
and coerce, intimidate, or bulldoze the better element 
into active or passive agreement with them. 

By turning back a few pages of history we find 
abundant evidence to support these conclusions. 

In the later eighties occurred the great Burlington 
strike of locomotive engineers against what was then 
known as classification or graduated pay in engine serv- 
ice. The engineers, led by their late Grand Chief, P. M. 
Arthur, fully expected to win this strike, without the 
aid of any other labor organization, in record time. 
After the struggle had extended into days and weeks, 
however, the engineers began to realize their inability 
to force the Burlington to their terms, and thus sought 
outside aid. They persuaded engineers on other lines 
to refuse to handle any car owned by the Burlington. 
This plan, if carried out on all lines, would have been a 
very effective weapon, as Burlington cars were gener- 


T HE Railway Shopmen’s Strike, with its attendant 


ally distributed on trunk lines in the United States. 
The managements of many lines were notified that to 
do business with the Burlington would involve their 
roads in a strike of engineers. For an alleged viola- 
tion of this notice the engineers on the Santa Fé Sys- 
tem were ordered to strike, and actually did strike. 
The engineers’ chairman in charge of the strike on the 
western end of the line between Williams, Arizona, and 
Mojave, California, where passengers have so recently 
been subject to great hardship and privation, advised 
the striking engineers and the company’s officers that 
all passenger trains which had left terminals prior to 
the strike must be kept moving and delivered to des- 
tinations; that old persons, women, and children were 
not to be delayed or stranded on the desert; that all 
cattle en route must be switched to cattle pens, unloaded, 
and fed and watered, regardless of ownership of cars or 
destination of shipment; and that an engine must go 
over the line each day to fill all water barrels at section 
houses. 

The grand officers of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, the better element of the men, and the 
railway company’s officers, fully approved of this plan, 
while a very troublesome minority denounced it and 
threatened their chairman with impeachment and ex- 
pulsion. 

In 1894 came the great Pullman, or A. R. U. Strike, 
in which many railway ,employees became involved 
through their membership in the American Railway 
Union. The real battleground, or test of strength, was 
not in Chicago, as generally supposed, but in the 
sparsely settled Southwestern country, where the 
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A. R. -U. leaders thought the enemies’ lines could be 
most easily broken and a signal victory gained. 

At Raton, New Mexico, on June 26, 1894, the first 
Pullman car was cut off from a regular passenger train. 


. Engine, yard, and train-crews all refused to recouple 


the car to the train, and, following the first dismissal 
of an employee on this account, all train, engine, and 
yard-crews, also all shopmen and even clerks in the 
office, struck and passed the word around that it would 
not be healthy for any one who attempted to move a 
wheel until word was received that Mr. Debs’s every 
demand in the Pullman car-shop quarrel had been fully 
met. In a day or two the yard was blocked with over- 
land passenger trains, with the food supply running 
low and sanitary conditions becoming serious, and with 
strikers threatening violence to any who attempted 
relief measures; the situation was indeed critical. One 
particular incident in this affair stands out more prom- 
inently than others and affords abundant proof of how 
absolutely unreasonable and inhuman men are collec- 
tively, most of whom individually may be of a high 
type of citizenship, humane, kind, and generous. 

In one of the Overland trains bound from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, was a most distracted family. The wife’s 
remains were in the baggage car, she having died in 
California; the husband lay sick in a Pullman car, and, 
owing to the high altitude (almost 7,000 feet), he was 
suffering from hemorrhages; his mother, due to the 
infirmities. of age, family afflictions, high altitude, and 
the hardships of travel, was in a state of collapse; and 
in the name of humanity this train should have been 
promptly moved to a lower altitude. Several of the 
leading train and engine men were requested to take 
the baggage car and Pullman only to the next division 
point, which was some 2,000 feet lower, but their an- 
swer was an emphatic No. One of the railway com- 
pany’s division officers, who at that time was mayor 
of the town, also a special deputy U. S. marshal, and 
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deputy sheriff of the county, in conjunction with a few 
loyal officers, some business men, and passengers from 
marooned trains, asked for a public conference with all 
strikers in the Town Hall or Opera House. They came 
out to a man, and, when they were requested in the 
name of humanity to name a crew to move this dying 
man with his aged sick mother and his wife’s remains 
to a lower altitude, mocked and reviled and said, “No, - 
never do we turn a wheel until Mr. Debs gives the word.” 

The mayor, who was experienced in train and engine 
service, thereupon asked that he and certain loyal offi- 
cers of the company should be permitted to perform 
this humane act. At this proposal they hissed, jeered, 
and booed, with many open and direct insults, and re- 
ferred to what they had in store for their scab mayor, 
scab officers, scab U. S. marshal, sheriff, citizens, etc. 

Incidentally, it might be mentioned that it was 
largely on information sent from this little mountain 
town in New Mexico that President Cleveland ordered 
U. S. troops to move in Illinois to quell riots in Chicago 
and vicinity, over the advice and protest of Governor 
Altgeld of that State. 

The right of men to strike of their own volition as 
an act of defense should not be denied, but whether 
on strike or not they should not be allowed to interfere 
with those who are willing to work, for the right to 
work and earn a living is just as sacred as the right to 
quit, and in transportation and other kindred indus- 
tries, on which the life and prosperity of the nation 
rests, there should be some tribunal or authoritative 
body with power to hear all complaints, render awards, 
and enforce the same with adequate penalties. 

In justice to the grand officers of the old line Engine 
and Trainmen’s Brotherhoods, it should be stated that 
they not only disapproved of the action of the members 
of their union in each case, but advised them and their 
employers that if they did not return to work, Broth- 
erhood men would be sent to take their places. 


The Scene of the Near East Embroglio 


HE forthcoming conference which, it is expected will 


questions whose importance for the future peace of the 


open at Lausanne on November 13, will deal with world can hardly be overestimated. The map here pre- 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


THE PRINT OF My REMEMBRANCE, 

by Augustus Thomas. Scribner. 

Autobiography of the famous 
playwright. 

THE CRITICAL GAME, by John 
Macy. Boni and Liveright. 

Essays upon books and writers, 
and upon criticism. 

MEMORIES OF A HOSTESS; a Chron- 
icle of Friendships drawn chiefly 
from the Diaries of Mrs. James 
T. Fields, by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. Atlantic Monthly Press. 

LETTERS OF JAMES GIBBONS HUNE- 
KER, collected and edited by Jo- 
sephine Huneker. Scribner. 

SINGLE BLESSEDNESS AND OTHER 





OBSERVATIONS, by George Ade. 
Doubleday. 

Witty essays upon current 
themes. 
THE BricgHT SHAWL, by Joseph 
Hergesheimer. Knopf. 


A novel; the scene is Cuba. 
OvERSET, by Franklin P. Adams. 
Doubleday. 
Prose from The Conning Tower. 











HERE is a passionate but admir- 
able outcry on the subject of 
Home-Cooking in George Ade’s 

“Single Blessedness” (Doubleday), a 
book of amusing reflections, not in 
slang. Why, he asks, and we all ask 
it, too, cannot hotels and clubs master 
the simple technique which seems to be 
nature’s gift to every housewife? 
“Why is it that when you put a white 
cap on a man and pay him $18,000 a 
year he can think of nothing but 
sauces? He has a million recipes with 
French labels, but when he serves an 
order of strawberry short-cake, he sim- 
ply advertises his shame.” 


Since that former knight, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, departed from America 
with forty thousand American dollars 
clinking pleasantly in his pocket, but 
with the remark upon his lips that 
Americans were very materialistic; 
and since, on his second visit, he went 
to a football game and then remarked 
acidly that Americans were noisy and 
restless; and since I have seen one or 
two photographs of him which had not 
been carefully retouched to make him 
look like one of the Apostles—since all 
these events I have had certain base 
suspicions about Mr. Tagore. So it is 
a pleasure to find an acute and well 
instructed man like John Macy saying 
in his “The Critical Game” (Boni and 
Liveright) that in at least two of his 
books—in the English—“there is not 
one great line . .. moreover there is 
much that is false and weak. .. . Not 
only are Tagore’s lines not great, but 
some of his lines are foolish. . 
Tagore is a faker in the English sense 
of the word. I do not know what he 
is in Hindoo.” 

“The Critical Game” is a book of 
pungent, interesting, critical essays, 
occasionally interspersed, when Mr. 
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Macy touches upon politics, with some 
bits of poisonous nonsense. I do not 
refer to his liberalism and radicalism, 
but to his words in favor of anarchy 
and the despotism which anarchy 
breeds—such words as “to free India 
from the British murderer and thief.” 
This is not the thought of a mature 
man, but of a half-baked Greenwich 
villager. If Mr. Macy’s literary judg- 
ments were on a par with this he would 
praise Gertrude Stein as greater than 
Poe. 


This is from Edwin Francis Edgett’s 
“Slings and Arrows” (Brimmer), a 
collection of epigrams, “not verse, 
either free or shackled” but masquer- 
ades in the form of verse, to hit the 
eye of the reader: 

THE EUPHEMISTS 
With mincing words, 
They make the good 
Old English language into 
A Miss Nancyish tongue. 
If somebody dies 
He “passes away,” 
They walk on “limbs,” 
They “expectorate,” 
They “masticate” their food, 
And when 
They go to bed, 
Where it is a pity 
They cannot stay forever, 
They “retire.” 


And this is one, in similar vein, about 
the author of “Slings and Arrows”: 


Hail, O Editor! 

As you sit in your book-lined 
Office, and concoct five or six 
Pages every week for the Transcript! 
Up that dark stairway 

I have walked a few times, 

But oftener the postman 

Has fetched my copy 

And you were merciful to it. 
Where is a literary editor 

So tolerant and generous, 

So sane and level-headed 

As Mr. Edgett of the Transcript? 
You will all have to ask 
Somebody else, for frankly 

I do not know his match. 


“There are those,” writes Franklin 
Adams, in “Overset” (Doubleday), “to 
whom it is impossible to tell news. 
They knew it all the time. And there 
are those who always have the Inside 
Stuff. In the second class is a weari- 
some acquaintance, who, on being told 
that Betelguese was 27,000,000 times 
as large as the sun, said, “I heard dif- 
ferent.” 


“Shouts and Murmurs” (Century), 
by Alexander Woollcott, is named for 
an old actor who had “played at 
Drury Lane,” where, it seemed, his 
only part had been the production of 
off-stage noises—Shouts and Mur- 
murs. I have, often wondered who they 
are who are employed to stand back 
of the scenes and say “Gr-r-r-r-r-r-r!” 
when the Bastille is being attacked, 
or the striking miners are approach- 
ing the millionaire owner’s “resi- 
dence.” 

These are essays about the play- 
house. The one on “Capsule Criti- 
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cism” relates the story of the one bold 
dramatic critic in America—Mr. 
Whittaker, of the Chicago Tribune— 
who, when all his brethren wondered 
why Mr. Barrymore had produced 
and acted in “Clair de Lune,” a play 
written by his beautiful wife, Michael 
Strange, solved the question by the 
title of his review of the perform- 
ance. It was “For the Love of Mike.” 
Eugene Field wrote of an actor named 
Clarke, who played “King Lear” in 
Denver: “Mr. Clarke played the 
King all evening, as though under 
constant fear that some one else was 
about to play the Ace.” In the spring 
of 1917 Heywood Broun described a 
performance of Wedekind’s “Friih- 
lingserwachen” under the _ caption, 
“The Spring Offensive.” Beerbohm 
Tree came from California to New 
York, at the last moment, to join the 
rehearsals of “Henry VIII.” When 
he looked at the collection of damsels 
that had been dragged into the thea- 
ter as ladies in waiting to the Queen, 
he showed signs of pained and pro- 
longed dissatisfaction. Finally “he 
said what we have all wanted to say 
of the extra women in nearly every 
throneroom and ballroom and school- 
room scene since the theater began. 
‘Ladies,’ said Tree, peering at them 
plaintively through his monocle, ‘just 
a little more virginity, if you don’t 
mind.’ ” 


From “Yankee Notions” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press), by George S. Bryan, a 
pleasing book of poems about a New 
England town: 


EXPERT OPINION 


Old Walt—my reference, let me say, 

Is to no poet good or grey, 

But to the farmhand who each night 
Brought us our milk—Old Walt, the light 
Of his dim lantern holding high, 

Each night would scan with anxious eye 
Our porch thermometer, then stare 

East, west, north, south, or anywhere; 
Seeming, as somehow such folk can, 

Too strangely wise for mortal man. 
“Well, Walter, think it’s going to rain?’ 
Each night we’d ask, and ask in vain. 
For Walt once more would scrutinize 
Thermometer and vaulted skies, 

Then answer as he turned to go, 

“By Jiminy-Chris’mas, I dunno!” ... 
He seemed to take a quenchless pride 

In acting as a weather guide. 


“Purposeless porpoises” played about 
the ship, and a young toucan came 
aboard. The ship was the Hippo- 
campus, a twenty-eight foot yawl, in 
which four men sailed from New York 
to Panama, as related in Alfred F. 
Loomis’ “The Cruise of the Hippo- 
campus” (Century). The publishers 
have ‘made the book resemble a book 
for boys a little too much; it is really 
for sailors and landsmen, without re- 
gard to age. And the author has made 
one of the most enjoyable, light- 
hearted stories of an actual cruise 
which has been written in a long time. 
You know that a man must be all right 
who insists on calling his ship “Hippo- 
campus.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Among the ‘‘Youngest’’ 


YouNnG PEOPLE’s PripE. By Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 

GARGOYLES. By Ben Hecht. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 

DowN THE RIver. By Roscoe W. Brink. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

STUBBLE. By George Looms. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 


\ pene we hear, is the day of youth: 
a youth no longer humble or in- 
articulate, but ably rising to state 
where maturity gets off, and comfort- 
ably sure that itself has got on. One 
might suppose, from the hymns of our 
inspired sucklings and the enraptured 
chanting of their publishers, that im- 
maturity is the only virtue worth hav- 
ing or expressing; and that there is 
something both pathetic and infamous 
in a wisdom based on experience and 
knowledge of what the world was, did, 
thought, and wrote yesterday—or, say, 
day before yesterday. One might even 
take this to be a new idea: But, as 
one of our very young men, returning 
from abroad, has just confessed, ail 
this youthful revolt of ours is an old 
song in the ears of Europe. The bat- 
tle against puritanism and genteelness, 
like the battle for naturalism, were 
fought, won, and forgotten there half 
a century ago. The battle of imma- 
turity against maturity belongs to no 
date or clime; and it is bound to be 
forever a drawn battle, because in the 
moment of victory youth always finds 
itself facing about under the banner of 
eld to defend the universe against the 
furious onslaught of that younger 
youth which is always surging up from 
the rear. 


Young Mr. Benét of “Young People’s 
Pride” sees, with a saving minority of 
his writing contemporaries, the humor 
of the juvenile cult. His opening chap- 
ter describes a bachelor “party” which 
is “an omelet of youngests”—the 
youngest Harvard playwright, the 
youngest San Francisco cartoonist, the 
youngest rare-book collector, and so 
on. Amusing and clever lads they are, 
with the latest college slang and ths 
latest “arty and crafty” patter on their 
lips. Young Mr. Benét, at twenty- 
four, must be very nearly the youngest 
novelist going, though th's is his sec- 
ond performance. It is a oetter story, 
as a story, than “The Beginning of 
Wisdom,” less pretentious and !ess 
clogged with detail; less immature. Its 
plot is slight enough, hardly more than 
the development of a situation. Oliver 
Crowe is a nice boy a few years out of 
Yale and a shorter time out of the Air 
Service. For eight months he has been 
engaged to a nice Nancy, and for six 
months has been copy-writer in a New 
York advertising firm. He has pub- 
lished a little volume of verses of the 
well-received kind, and has written a 
novel which is trying to find a sponsor. 
Nancy and he are very much in love, 
and Oliver works and pinches and 
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hopes for their early marriage. Nancy 
is to wait for him Victorianly. But 
Nancy is sufficiently un-Victorian to 
have a career of her own in the offing, 
and opportunity seeks her out while 
Oliver still plods. The amount of it is 
that he is jealous of her stepping above 
him on the ladder of success, and his 
“pride” throws her over, while hers 
keeps her from pleading with him in 
the name of magnanimity and common 
sense. Therefore there is an estrange- 
ment, during which both suffer as 
much as is good for them, and after 
which they are happily and permanent- 
ly united in matrimony. Into the in- 
termediate action comes Ted, Oliver’s 
chum, and his nice Eleanor, and the 
mature vamp who nearly parts them, 
and the middle-aged rich he-hypocrite 
who represents the ignoble fact of not- 
youth. . . . So far as youth itself is 
concerned, this is a clean-felt, healthy 
tale, once we accept the (romantic) 
premise of the lovers’ estrangement. 


The author of “Gargoyles” is a few 
years older than Mr. Benét, and his 
sources are very different. ‘“Benét” is 
not precisely the type of an “Anglo- 
Saxon” name, but both of its present 
wearers in our literary world maintain 
their modernism within those tradi- 
tions of feeling and conduct which dis- 
tinguish, for better or worse, the 
“Anglo-Saxon” point of view and habit. 
The author of “Erik Dorn” and “Gar- 
goyles” is as alien to that point of view 
and habit as (Anglo-Saxonically speak- 
ing) is his name. He belongs, indeed, 
to that company of writers in America 
who, whether born here (as Ben Hecht 
was) or not, find hope for America 
only in the deniai of her past and pres- 
ent. Anglo-Saxon indeed! All the 
world knows what a mess we are in 
racial make-up. Most of our faults, to 
be sure, are of British origin; but our 
future lies in the realization of a Gallo- 
Slavo-Teutonic destiny. Ben Hecht 
was born in New York, went through 
a high school in Racine, Wisconsin, and 
was a newspaper man at seventeen. 
Ten years later he is a lauded novelist 
and commentator on American life. He 
has the reporter’s cynical inside infor- 
mation about that life, and the half- 
alien’s contemptuous misunderstanding 
of its spirit. Like so many of his con- 
temporaries and compatriots, he has 
an unerring eye for half the truth 
about us—the unseemly half. “Gar- 
goyles” is a book of delight for fellow- 
citizens who relish the morbid pathol- 
ogy of our sociai and political estates. 
All of us are rotten in our hearts, and 
most of us in our private conduct. 
There is, in men and women, a pathetic 
instinct or impulse which seeks happy 
love, honest friendship, a generous 
faith in something higher than our- 
selves. Nothing doing! Some people 
believe there is hope in the rule of the 
majority or the rise of the proletariat. 
Nothing in it! Though worse 
may be suspected of me from the fore- 
going, my grudge against the book and 
most other books of this school is that 
it is a poor novel. We never get away 
from the author’s mood and opinions, 
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to lose ourselves in the reality of his 
people, and of the action in which they 
are embodied. 


The publisher of “Down the River” 
calls it a novel in free verse. It begins 
like this: “Perhaps you don’t think 
these things I’m writing about really 
happened to me; but I tell you they 
did, every last one of them.” Only it 
is printed like this: 

Perhaps you don’t think these things, 

I’m writing about, 

Really 

Happened 

To me; 

But I tell you they did, every last one of 
them. ... 


Whether this is free verse or chopped 
prose the reader may determine for 
himself. It is clear, though, that this 
way of printing words fills up the 
pages like everything; and when we 
note that, even printing them this way, 
our novel only runs to 171 pages, we 
must feel that we are getting a pretty 
short novel for a dollar and ninety 
cents. But. After this un- 
promising preamble, I hasten to own 
that the test does, as a whole, give an 
effect of verse or at least an effect like 
poetry; and that the narrative, or suc- 
cession of phases and episodes, does as 
a whole give that effect of detailed and 
completed action which deserves, by our 
somewhat vague usage, the title of 
“novel.” Here is the life-story of a 
country woman who marries and goes 
to the city (the city), and there learns 
what it is in her to learn of the mys- 
tery and passion of human life. Her 
tale might be called an elaborated 
Spoon River episode. In its telling is 
something quite similar to the blend of 
naturalism and mystical idealism which 
gave the Spoon River idylils their baf- 
fling and distinctive flavor. Sometimes 
the passages which are most genuinely 
poetic in feeling stick closely to the 
homeliness of the rustic vernacular; 
but oftener, and especially in the later 
part of the poem (or novel), they are 
cast in a form of expression quite re- 
mote from any possible utterance of any 
untutored Belle who comes “down the 
river” from a Blue Mountain with her 
earthy Len. The story unfolds through 
a close-knit series of lyrical-descriptive 
confidences on the part of the women. 
In her become articulate the dreams 
and disillusion, the pain and courage 
and undying faith of a woman of the 
people. In the end the City with its 
people becomes for her the embodiment 
of the divine; and the end of her days, 
loosed from the more exacting bonds 
of wifehood and motherhood, are com- 
forted by a mystical love for all fellow- 
mortals. There is much beauty and 
emotion in this book, whether or not 
one feels that its form is as admirable 
as one would like it to be. 


“Stubble” is another sane and 
healthy utterance by a young newcomer 
among American novelists. No, my 
radical reader, I don’t mean that it is 
either stodgy or sentimental. There is 
plenty of the lesser realism in it, the 
realism of fact, but it is never exploit- 
ed at the expense of the greater real- 
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ism which believes and inspires. Re- 
duced to simplest terms, it is the tale 
of two persons who were destined for 
each other, but are not to find it out 
till they have made certain experi- 
ments towards happiness in other com- 
pany. Or, you may say, it expounds 
the fact that happiness and usefulness 
are as often as not to be found by 
sticking to one’s own place and people, 
instead of flinging oneself into the 
politan or cosmopolitan stew. But its 
merit lies not in its conscious expres- 
sion of an idea or enforcement of a 
moral so much as in its uncommon ex- 
cellences of style and characterization. 
There is no display of cleverness in 
either. The style achieves a quiet ade- 
quacy. It does not make us think of a 
newspaper column, or an after-dinner 
speaker, or a man in a study being lit- 
erary. And the persons, without being 
extraordinary in type, are extraordi- 
nary in their individuality, their effort- 
less projection. I feel tempted to do a 
remarkable thing—to quote almost 
without mental reservation the “blurb” 
from a jacket: “It is an honest, direct, 
and simple observation of the life that 
goes on about us, and in the excellence 
of the writing and the subtlety of its 


feeling it is one of the most finished’ 


and noteworthy pieces of writing yet 
to come from the ‘younger genera- 
tion.’ ” 

H. W. BoyNTon 


Canada’s Greatest States- 
men 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SiR JOHN MAcpon- 
ALD. By his literary executor, Sir 
Joseph Pope. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR WILFRID LAU- 
RIER. By Oscar Douglas Skelton. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 


T can hardly be said that the names 

of Canada’s statesmen have risen 
much above the Canadian horizon, but 
this is at least true of two of them, Sir 
John Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, who between them controlled 
the destinies of the Dominion for 
nearly thirty-five years, and to whose 
far-sighted and sane statesmanship 
Canada is chiefly indebted for her rise 
from insignificance to an assured place 
among the nations. One welcomes, 
therefore, with more than usual satis- 
faction, the appropriately simultaneous 
appearance of two authoritative con- 
tributions to the lives of these really 
great Canadians. 

Sir Joseph Pope’s volume is supple- 
mentary to his “Memoirs of Sir John 
Macdonald,” published something over 
a quarter of a century ago, and in- 
cludes a selection from Macdonald’s 
voluminous correspondence with his 
contemporaries. The selection is on 
the whole remarkably well-balanced, 
and unusually happy in the light it 
throws on the personality of Macdonald 
as man and statesman. Macdonald 
shared with Laurier the wise view that 
the fewer letters a public man writes 
the better, and he went a step farther. 
“Never write a letter if you can help 
it,” he said, “and never destroy one.” 
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That despite this attitude he left be- 
hind him a voluminous correspondence 
is partly due to the qualifying phrase, 
and partly because a man who had been 
in public life for forty-seven years 
must willy-nilly have written many let- 
ters. 

Among Macdonald’s correspondents, 
so far as they are represented in this 
collection, were all the more important 
of his contemporaries in Canadian pub- 
lic life, such as Charles Tupper, Ed- 
ward Blake, George Brown, Alexander 
Galt, George Etienne Cartier, Richard 
Cartwright, D’Arcy McGee and Joseph 
‘Howe; all the Governors-General from 
Monck to Stanley (Derby); and such 
well-known Canadians as George 
Stephen (afterward Lord Mount- 
Stephen), Donald A. Smith (Lord 
Strathcona), Cardinal Taschereau, and 
Sir William Van Horne. There are 
a number of letters to and from Gold- 
win Smith, and others to British states- 
men such as Carnarvon, Northcote, 
Hicks-Beach, Salisbury, and Knuis- 
ford. Most of these deal with public 
affairs, but throughout the correspond- 
ence one gets many glimpses of the 
man himself, that dominant yet charm- 
ing personality that won the enthusias- 
tic support of more than one generation 
of Canadians—a race by no means 
given to hero-worship. The catholicity 
of Macdonald’s taste in acquaintances 
is proved by the fact that we have here 
letters to persons as far apart as Chief 
Crowfoot of the Blackfoot tribe and 
the Princess Louise, who it will be re- 
membered spent several years in Can- 
ada as the wife of the then Governor 
General, the Marquis of Lorne. 

Though poles apart in their attitude 
to many public questions, Macdonald 
and Goldwin Smith were for many 
years warm personal friends. The 
latter writes Macdonald in 1878: “You 
and I differ widely in our general views. 
You regard Canada as a part of the 
British Empire, I as a community of 
the New World; and any connection 
or appearance of connection with me, I 
know well, could only damage and em- 
barrass you.” This was in reply to a 


letter in which Macdonald had strongly — 


urged him to become a candidate for 
the legislature. Goldwin Smith was 
then at Cornell, and took a keen and 
sympathetic interest in the great ex- 
periment in democracy. Of the Amer- 
ican politicians of 1878 he says, ‘some 
are very bad, but others are about the 
best in the world; and though roguery 
and demagogism abound, good sense 
and virtue are strong among the mass 
of the people.” He was convinced that 
Canada could not do better than join 
the Republic, and lost no opportunity 
of saying so to the Canadians, in season 
and out of season, achieving thereby an 
extraordinary degree of unpopularity. 
Sir John, on the other hand, while in 
favor of commercial reciprocity, saw 
Canada’s future rather as a member of 
the British Commonwealth, self-gov- 
erning, working out her own destiny 
in her own way. He saw no conflict 
between the ideals of British citizen- 
ship and Canadian autonomy. As long 
ago as 1859, when the Duke of New- 
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castle, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, ventured to lecture the Can- 
adian Government, in which Macdonald 
was Attorney General, on the evils of 
their lately adopted policy of incidental 
protection, the Canadian ministry at 
once made it clear that they could not 
allow any feeling of deference which 
they owed to the Imperial authorities 
in any manner to impair the right of 
the people of Canada to decide for 
themselves as to the mode and extent 
to which taxation should be imposed. 
On the other hand, in his last address 
to the Canadian people, in the general 
election of 1891, he sent out the ringing 
challenge to those who, under the guise 
of commercial union with the United 
States, were, he believed, working to- 
ward political union—“a British subject 
I was born, a British subject I will die.” 

In the correspondence between Mac- 
donald and the various Governors- 
General one discovers that these Im- 
perial officers learned not only to re- 
spect the statesman, but to feel a warm 
affection for the man. This is notice- 
able in Dufferin’s letter of October 19, 
1878, in connection with the Pacific 
scandal. It is also brought out in dif- 
ferent ways in letters from the differ- 
ent Governors after they left Canada. 
Lansdowne’s letters from India, where 
he had been sent as Viceroy, are not 
only very intimate but full of delight- 
ful bits of description. In one he tells 
Macdonald how he creeted a scandal at 
Jeypore by walking across the court- 
yard of the Maharaja’s palace, in- 
stead of suffering himself “to be car- 
ried in the solid silver four poster with 
red velvet cushions, in which Dufferin 
had diplomatically allowed himself to 
be served up.” The muslins of Rajpu- 
tana are of such marvelous fineness, he 
says, that a lady once wore no less 
than seven super-imposed dresses, and 
was nevertheless turned back by the 
Maharaja’s chamberlain on the ground 
that she was not decently covered. But 
this is not Macdonald. 

Among the letters is one to the late 
Martin Griffin; who in 1882 was editor 
of the Toronto Mail. Macdonald held 
very strong views as to the importan:e 
of preserving the dignity of the Can- 
adian bench and the Canadian Senate, 
and making appointments solely on the 
score of fitness. (Both Judges and 
Senators in Canada are appcinted, not 
elected.) He had no particular diffi- 
culty in resisting pressure on behalf of 
unsuitable candidates, but he also 
wished to build up a public sentiment 
that would in time make such appoint- 
ments impossible. He therefore sent 
Griffin the outlines of an editorial ar- 
ticle which he was to publish, severely 
criticising Macdonald’s own followers, 
and pointing out that such appoint- 
ments were not made for the sake of 
the individual or the party, and that 
the Government should resist pressure, 
personal or political, in favor of any in- 
dividual. 

Macdonald and Laurier had many 
qualities in common. To begin with, as 
many Englishmen had been struck with 
the physical resemblance between Mac- 
donald and Disraeli, so in later years 
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Canadians who had known Macdonald 
found in Laurier many points of like- 
ness. Both had the same long nose, 
though Laurier’s was the more shapely. 
Macdonald’s nose was a godsend to the 
Canadian cartoonist Bengough, and in 
the eighties no number of Grip seemed 
complete without it. Both, particularly 
in their latter years, wore their hair 
in a picturesque white mop at the back 
of their heads. “Follow my white 
plume!” Laurier cried to his followers 
in Quebec in the election of 1908, and 
they did almost to a man. Both were 
of slight build, but while Macdonald in 
his latter years showed a good deal of 
the statesman’s stoop, Laurier main- 
tained to the last the alert and erect 
carriage of his youth. 

One finds, too, in Macdonald and 
Laurier to a large extent the same 
qualities of leadership, the same broad 
vision, the same distaste for depart 
mental routine and the petty details of 
administration, the same grasp of the 
essentials of big questions, the same in- 
terest in constitutional problems, the 
same wide patriotism and determina- 
tion to build up in Canada a strong and 
self-reliant and self-respecting people, 
the same remarkable memory for names 
and faces, and the same extraordinary 
personal magnetism. Sir John Willison, 
in his “Reminiscences,” mentions a 
Liberal member who was notorious for 
the violent language in which he often 
attacked Macdonald in Parliament. 
When asked if he had any active dis- 
like for the Conservative leader, he 
confessed that he was so attracted by 
the man’s personality that he dare not 
trust himself in his company. And, 
so far as Sir Wilfrid is concerned, it 
is perhaps sufficient to remember that 
in 1896, with the whole power of his 
Church exerted against him, in a prov- 
ince where that Church had been ac- 
customed to find its word law to the 
great majority of the people, Laurier 
swept Quebec off its feet. The French- 
Canadians, faced with the problem of 
refusing an obedience to the Church 
which was ~not only life-long but 
traditional, or refusing the appeal of 
their popular hero, followed Laurier. 

Perhaps in some respects the devo- 
tion of thousands of English-speak- 
ing Canadians to a French-Canadian 
leader was even more remarkable. In 
trying to make a Parisian audience 
understand why French-Canadians felt 
nothing but loyalty, could feel nothing 
but loyalty, to the British Crown, un- 
der which they enjoyed absolute lib- 
erty for their religion, their language, 
their institutions, Sir Wilfrid offered 
his own case as an example of the 
equality of opportunity enjoyed by his 
fellow-countrymen. “In this country 
(Canada),” he said, “where the ma- 
jority is of English descent and of the 
Protestant religion, the last general 
elections have brought into power a 
man of French descent and Catholic 
religion, who has always strongly af- 
firmed his race and his religion.” Sir 
Wilfrid, with becoming modesty, and 
perhaps a little too much credit to his 
English-speaking countrymen, ignored 
the fact that a good deal more than 
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equality of opportunity was needed to 
‘make a French-Canadian premier ac- 
ceptable to the English-speaking ma- 
jority. 

So far as Quebec is concerned, many 
stories are told illustrating the limit- 
less confidence of French-Canadians in 
the power of Laurier. His name was 
a thing to conjure with throughout the 
province. When the news reached 
Quebec of the death of Queen Victoria 
‘an old habitant is reported to have 
asked the village curé whom Laurier 
would make king. Even better is the 
naive prayer of a little Nova Scotian, 
“Now, O God, take care of yourself, 
for if we lose you we shall only have 
Laurier left to take care of us, and 
he is not doing as well as papa ex- 
| pected he would do.” 

Every statesman has his human side, 
‘and there is a certain satisfaction for 
most of us in the knowledge that even 
‘the greatest of our leaders have much 
\the same frailties as ourselves. Mac- 
‘donald was no exception. In his ear- 
lier days he sometimes found relief 
from political worries in that delecta- 
ble beverage that is distilled in his na- 
tive land, and innumerable stories still 
survive in Canada centering about this 
common weakness of the days that 
were not dry. On one occasion Sir 
John is said to have made a speech 
in Kingston under conditions that did 
not conduce to clarity of expression. A 
well-intentioned reporter made a ver- 
batim report, but, startled with the re- 
sult, took it the next morning to Sir 
John before sending it to his paper. 
Sir John read it gravely, threw it into 
the waste paper basket, and dismissed 
the stunned reporter, with the mild 
austerity of a grieving father, and a 
twinkle in his eye, “Young man, if you 
ever again undertake to report the 
speech of a public man be sure that 
you keep sober.” 

Another story goes back to the early 
sixties. Sir Edmund Head, a rather 
consequential person, who was then 
Governor, sent his aide-de-camp, Lord 
Bury, to Macdonald, who had been lost 
tu sight for the better part of the 
week. Bury found the statesman in 
bed, reading a novel, and with a de- 
canter of sherry on the table beside 
him. “Mr. Macdonald,” said Bury, 
“the Governor-General told me to say 
to you that if you don’t sober up and 
get back to business he will not be 
answerable for the consequences.” 
Macdonald turned swiftly to the aide- 
de-camp. “Are you here in your of- 
ficial capacity, or as a private indi- 
vidual?” “What difference does that 
make?” asked Bury. “Just this,” 
snapped the Attorney-General, “if you 
are here in your official capacity you 
can go back to Sir Edmund Head, give 
him my compliments, and tell him to 
go to hell, if you are simply a private 
individual, you can go yourself.” And 
Macdonald turned back to his novel. 

On one occasion he reproached his 
old friend Principal Grant, of Queen’s 
University, with taking the opposite 
side in some local Canadian question. 
“But,” said Grant, “you knowI always 
support you when you are right.” “Ah, 
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yes,” replied Sir John, “but, my dear 
fellow, what I want is men who will 
support me when I am wrong.” 

It would be altogether incorrect to 
say that Laurier had no sense of 
humor, but certainly it was not de- 
veloped to the same degree as in Mac- 
donald. The latter could always see 
the humorous side of life, even when 
the joke was against himself. Laurier 
had too keen a sense of his own per- 
sonal dignity and the dignity of his of- 
fice to treat such a situation quite 
philosophically. 

Both, however, were in a very real 
sense gentlemen of the old school, im- 
bued with that unconscious, unstudied 
courtesy that seems to be so very much 
a thing of the past. If a reviewer 
may be permitted to draw on his own 
experience, two very slight incidents 
come to mind that perhaps illustrate 
this quality. Many years ago, when 
a small child, I remember going to 
church one Sunday morning with my 
mother. As we reached the church 
door, Sir John drove up in his car- 
riage. Although he did not know my 
mother, he hurried forward and held 
the door open until she went in. Old 
and feeble, and pre-occupied with the 
cares of state, he might readily have 
been excused such little courtesies, but 
that would not have been Sir John’s 
way. 

Many years later I had occasion to 
send copies of a pamphlet dealing with 
some constitutional question to Sir 
Wilfrid and to another Canadian 
statesman. From the latter I received 
a curt acknowledgment through his 
secretary. From Sir Wilfrid, then 
Prime Minister and at an extremely 
busy period, I had a long and most in- 
teresting letter in his own handwrit- 


the pamphlet from the point of view 
of his own experience. 

Both Macdonald and Laurier were 
omnivorous readers, and, even in the 
very full years of their Premierships, 
always found time toread some of the 
best books that appeared both in Eng- 
land and the United States, as well as 
in Canada, and also to keep in touch 
with current literature and events 
through the reviews and newspapers. 
Both gifted with remarkable memories, 
they found it possible to store away 
and bring out as occasion demanded 
many apt phrases and incidents from 
books both ancient and modern. Pro- 
fessor Skelton says that, when leaving 
for a journey, Laurier would slip into 
his bag a volume of Horace or Catul- 
lus or an oration of Cicero, and, what 
is less usual, would read it. He had 
also developed another habit, that used 
to be a source of wonder and amuse- 
ment to his fellow members in the 
House of Commons. He was very con- 
scientious in sitting through long and 
tedious debates, but did not feel it 
necessary to give bores his undivided 
attention. He would therefore fre- 
quently send to the Parliamentary 
Library for an unabridged dictionary, 
through which he would wander for 
hours, apparently with very real en- 





joyment. 


ing, discussing some of the points in. 
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“A human problem 

of terrific proportions” — 
is Carl Sandburg’s description of 
the Negro question in the United 
States. This race problem, so vast, 
so little understood, so difficult to 
handle, is analyzed in all its phases 
by seven white men and six 
Negroes, in 


The Negro in Chicago 


A Study of Race Relations 
and A Race Riot 


Every American should read what 
these men, acting at the suggestion of 
Governor Frank O. Lowden, of IIli- 
nois, learned in three years of inves- 
tigation about the status of the Negro 
in the North. The 672-page story of 
their work, with the 59 recommenda- 
tions that they make for the avoid- 
ance of race difficulties, will give the 
reader such a detailed picture of the 
Negro problem as only a few inter- 
ested persons have previously been 
able to see. 

This significant volume is everywhere 
being favorably discussed. The Chicago 
Daily News said of it, “Probably the big- 
gest assemblage of facts of its kind ever 
collected with reference to the relations of 
whites and Negroes living in cities.’ The 
New York Times said, “such reports sug- 
gest that we are really making an advance.” 


Ask your bookdealer for 
The Negro in Chicago 
By the Chicago Commission on Race Relations 
672 Pages, fully illustrated, $6.00 net. 
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OLD AGE DEFERRED 


Much is being written about the deferring of 
age by names of gland transplantation and so- 
called. monkey-gland therapy. Many medicine 
makers have taken advantage of this publicity and 
have offered in many instances dangerous con- 
coctions. Why not learn how to conserve the 
glands you have, how to enhance their function, 
increase life, prolong youth? An interesting edu- 
cative book is awaiting you which tells in a clean 
way much you should know abot the gland of 
especial importance to men of middle life. It 
will be sent free. Ask for it, read it, then con- 
sult your physician about the hygiene it proposes. 
It may be a blessing in disguise. 
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One cannot, perhaps, more fittingly 
conclude this review of Professor 
Skelton’s admirably conceived and ex- 
ecuted life of Laurier, and Sir Joseph 
Pope’s selection of the correspondence 
of Macdonald, than by quoting the fol- 
lowing passages from Laurier’s speech 
in the House of Commons on the death 
of Macdonald—an eloquent and warm- 
hearted tribute to the statesman who 
was dead from his great political op- 
ponent, a tribute that illuminates the 
character of both: 

I think it can be asserted that for the 
supreme art of governing men Sir John 
Macdonald was gifted as few men in any 
land or in any age were gifted—gifted 
with the most high of all qualities—quali- 
ties which would have shone in any thea- 
tre, and which would have shone all the 
more conspicuously the larger the theatre. 
The fact that he could congregate together 
elements the most heterogeneous and blend 
them in one compact party, and to the end 
of his life keep them steadily under his 
hand, is perhaps altogether unprecedented. 
The fact -that during all these years he 
maintained unimpaired, not only the confi- 


dence but the devotion—the ardent devo- 


tion—the affection of his party, is evi- 
dence, that, besides these higher qualities 
of statesmanship to which we were the 
daily witnesses, he was also endowed with 
this inner, subtle, indefinable character- 
istic of the soul that wins and keeps the 
hearts of men. 
LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


Brief Book Notes 


RS. JAMES T. FIELDS’ “Mem- 
ories of a Hostess” (Atlantic 
Monthly, $4), edited from her journals 
by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, is a substan- 
tial book of recollections of the 1860’s 
and 1870’s, of Dr. Holmes, of Concord 
and Cambridge, of American and Eng- 
lish authors and actors. An entertain- 
ing and agreeable record; lively and 
pleasing. 


An excellent book for a gift at Christ- 
mas: Herbert G. Ponting’s “In Lotus 
Land: Japan” (Dutton, $6). The illus- 
trations are reproductions of photo- 
graphs, exceptionally clear, and are 
varied by eight pictures in color. Mr. 
Ponting will be remembered as the 
author: of “The Great White South,” 
that remarkable book about the Scott 
expedition to the South Pole. This is 
clear and effective writing, inasmuch 
as there is no straining for effect. 


So much emphasis is naturally laid 
upon his diplomatic experiences in 
“The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page” (Doubleday) that it is easy to 
forget that the first of these two vol- 
umes contains, among others, a most 
interesting chapter about the future 
ambassador’s journalistic and other 
adventures in letters. His work with 
the Forum and The World’s Work, his 
editorship of The Atlantic Monthly, 
are described in this chapter. 


The “Four Famous Mysteries” (Lon- 
don: Nisbet & Co.) by Sir John Hall 
Include the puzzles of the vanished 
English envoy, Mr. Bathurst; the mur- 
der of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey; the 
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DR. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


accepts the challenge to the Church 
today and subjects the theme to 
a searching analysis 


IN HIS NEW BOOK 





Christianity and Progress 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, Author of ‘The Meaning of Prayer,” etc. 
Cloth $1.50 


@ A work that will start YOU thinking! 





Nerves and Personal Power 


By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 

Author of “The Battle with Tuberculosis” 
Some Principles of Psychology as Applied 
to Conduct and Health dealing with the 
development of the intellect, the moral 
self, unhealthy mental habits, nervous de- 
bility, etc. With Introduction by Hon. W. 
L. Mackenzie King. $2.00 


New Tasks for Old Churches 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
Sepieve for the solution of today’s 
problems, clearcut and courageous. Bab- 
son has. little sympathy with the arguments 
of self-interest or with the outworn meth- 
ods of the church. $1.00 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. 


Great Men as Prophets of a 


New Er a By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
Author of Great Books as Life-Teachers 
Dr. Hillis’ latest book strikes a popular 
chord. The subjects include: Dante, 
Savonarola, William the Silent; Oliver 
Cromwell; John Wesley; John Milton; 
Garibaldi; John Ruskin, etc. $1.50 


Religion and the Future Life 


By E. HERSHEY SNEATH, Editor — 


The Development of the Belief in Life after 
Death by fl : 
Profs. Boaz, Jackson (Columbia), Hopkins, 
Bacon, Porter (Yale), Jastro (U. of P.), 
Paton, Macdonald (Hartford Sem.), Fair- 
banks (Mich.) $3.00 
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—It’s good cocoa 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


is made from only high 
_ grade cocoa beans, by the 
* most modern processes 
and improved machinery. 
It has a delicious flavor, 
delicate aroma, is pure 
and wholesome. 





Reg. U U. 8. Pat. Off. 
MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Laos Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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In Dollars or Pounds Sterling 
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Holders enjoy all the inestimable advan- 
tages inherent in our network of 150 offices 
and our world-wide banking connections 


New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Mentreal Toronto Vancouver 











WORLD-ROMIC System, 


Masterkey to All Languages. Primers, 15 lan- 

guages, $1.94 each language: Arabic, Chinese, 

Danish, Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, 

Japanese, Panjabi, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, 

Spanish, Swedish. Pronunciation- Tables, 92 lan- 
uages, 30c each language. Languages Publishing 
mpany, 8 West 40th Street, New York. 
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identity of the spy who brought to the 
English cabinet the news of the Treaty 
of Tilsit; and the murder of Paul Louis 
Courier. The author is rather heavy 
in his discussion of Mr. Bathurst’s 
strange disappearance, but treats the 
murder of Godfrey more appropriately. 
I fear Sir John Hall panders a little 
too much to the serious historian to 
catch the charm which surrounds an 
historical mystery. 


“His Talk with Lincoln” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.00) is a letter written by 
James M. Stradling, a sergeant in the 





‘and conversed with him at the White 
House in 1868. It is an interesting bit 


duction, and the little book is excel- 
lently printed in a limited edition. 


The slapstick tires, the bladder is 
flourished with waning energy in 
Henry L. Mencken’s “Prejudices; 
Third Series” (Knopf, $2.50). It is 
amusing, often vigorous, for a page or 
two, but the custom of hitting every 
head in sight can not be kept up year 
after year. Mr. Mencken is over forty; 
he cannot fight off the natural kindli- 
ness which creeps over the most deter- 
mined scoffer at that age, no matter 
how many cups of hot blood he quaffs 
or how often he refreshes himself with 
wormwood and gall. 


More sketches of London—of London 
by night—the lights o’ London—are in 
Thomas Burke’s “The London Spy; a 
Book of Town Travels” (Doran, $2). 


Richard Le Gallienne’s “Ballade to a 
Departing God” begins with this 
stanza: 

God of the Wine List, roseate lord, 

And is it really then good-by ? 

Of Prohibitionists abhorred, 

Must thou in sorry sooth then die, 

(O fatal morning of July !) 

Nor aught hold back the threatened hour 
That shrinks thy purple clusters dry? 

Say not good-by—but au revoir! - 


From “A Jongleur Strayed” (Dou- 
bleday, $2.50). 


An amusing miscellany about ani- 
mals, with many illustrations, is 
“Puppy Dogs’ Tales” (Macmillan, $2), 
edited by Frances Kent. It will delight 
children with its variety of short 
sketches and stories, photographs and 
drawings about dogs and cats, ducks 
and geese, rabbits, and other attrac- 
tive creatures. 


About a dozen short plays, some of 
them very short indeed, are included 
in the volume by Floyd Dell, called 
“King Arthur’s Socks” (Knopf, $2.50). 
They were performed at the Liberal 
Club, or by the Provincetown Players. 


An entertaining book upon a subject 





of endless fascination is “The Boys’ 
Book of Whalers,” by A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill—a good account of whales and their 
hunters, and of whaling considered 
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Bond Interest and 
Income 


T is obvious that when a bond is sell- 
ing above par, the yield will be less 
than the interest rate named in the 
bond. If a $1,000 five per cent. bond 
is sold for $1,050, it is clear that the 
investor will get less than the stated 
five per cent. He will receive but $50 
annually for his investment of $1,050, 
and the current yield will be expressed 
by the figure which expresses the per- 
centage which $50 is of $1,050, or about 
4.761 per cent. If he holds the bond to 
maturity, his yield will be even less be- 
cause in place of the $1,050 invested 
he would receive but $1,000, and this 
Icss of $50 must be charged off against 
the current yield. The more distant 
the maturity of the bond, the less the 
amount which must be charged off, and 
the greater the annual yield. The 
recognition of the premium over par 
as a factor in yield, and the method of 
charging it off is called amortization. 
Amortization of the premium paid 
for a bond, as well as computing the 
yield of a bond bought at a discount, 
is a somewhat complex process, - be- 
cause a number of factors are involved. 
These are: 


(a) the purchase price of the bond, 

(b) the nominal interest rate, named 

in the bond, 

(c) the number of interest payments 

in a year, 

(d) the number of years to matur- 

ity. 

All these factors have been taken 
into consideration in the preparation of 
amortization and “basis” tables, which 
are constructed to show the net yield on 
the sum invested, or the “basis,” and 
the proper rate of amortization. Banks 
which sell bonds and all bond houses, 
possess such tables, usually in book 
form, so that they are able immediately 
to tell their customers the yield on any 
proposed investment. If, for example, 
a $1,000 five per cent. bond with semi- 
annual interest payments, and due to 
mature in six years, were offered at 
$1,052.88, the table would show that 
the net yield from such an investment 
would be just four per cent. 

It frequently happens that a pro- 
spective investor with a certain fixed 
sum to invest desires to obtain a yield 
equivalent to a given sum annually. 
The question then arises as to what 
price he should pay for any given bond 
in order to receive the desired income. 
The proper price would depend upon the 
fixed interest rate of the bond, the fre- 
quency of the interest payments, and 
the date of maturity. If he wanted a 
yield of $55 from each thousand dol- 
lars invested, or five and one-half per 
cent., he could obviously pay more than 
par for a six per cent. bond, but less 
than par for a five per cent. bond. By 
consulting the “basis” tables and lo- 
cating bonds of the type in question, 
he would find, beside the figure indi- 
cating the price at which the bonds 
were at present being marketed, the 
yield which might be expected. 
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One of the highly specialized modern professions is that of the soil sur- 
veyor. His day’s work consists in analyzing different types of soils and 
in securing information concerning what type of farming and soil treat- 
ment is best adapted to each particular kind of soil. 


Investments 


best suited to you 


AS THE SOIL SURVEYOR serves the farmer, 


so the experienced bond man serves the investor. 


Any National City Company representative will 
gladly analyze for you the different types of bonds. 
After a talk with you, he can advise you which 
types will best suit your particular requirements. 


He can put before you information concerning 
many well secured bond issues—and, if you wish, 
show you a list of such bonds—bonds which the 
National City Company is willing to recommend. 


Or, if you prefer to look over the list in ad- 
vance, we will mail a copy to you upon request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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’ SAFETY ~ 
FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


Prospective investors who regard safety 
as the most important factor in their 
investments are requested to send for 
acopy of our Pamphlet “‘W" and current 
offerings of First Mortgages netting 
from 6% to 7%. Over 40 years ex- 
perience. Clients in almost every sec- 
_ Highest grade securities and serv- 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Published fortnightly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1922. State of New York, County of 
New York, ss: Before me, a Commissioner of 
Deeds, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 

ersonally appeared Harold deWolf Fuller, who, 

aving been duly sworn according to law, deposes 

and says that he is the Editor of the INDEPEND- 
ENT, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: Publisher—The National Weekly 
Corporation, 140 Nassau Street, New York, N. 
¥.; LEditors—Harold deWolf Fuller, 140 Nassau 
Street, N. Y. C, Managing Editor—None; Busi- 
ness Managers—None. 

2. That the owners are: (Give name and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 

The National Weekly Corporation, 140 Nas- 
sau St., New York, N. Y.; Emile Berliner, 1458 
Columbia Road, Washington, D. C.; R. A. Car- 
ter, 130 East 15th Street, N. Y. C.; James E. 
Clinton, P. O, Box 7, Boston, Mass.; R. Fulton 
Cutting, 32 Nassau Street, N. Y. C.; Est, of J. 
R. De Lamar, deceased, 43 Exchange Place, N. 
Y. C.; Charles S. Fairchild, 37 Fifth Ave., N. 
Y. C.; Emil Fischl, 19 Nassau Street, N. Y. C.; 
Fabian Franklin, 617 West 113th Street, N. Y. 
C.; Harold deWolf Fuller, 140 Nassau Street, 
N. Y. C.; A. B. Hepburn, 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
C.; Archer M. Huntington, 15 West 81st Street, 
N. Y. C.; C. M. Hyams, P. 0. Box 5104, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Felix E. Kahn, 140 West 57th Street, 
N. Y. C.; Max Levy, Wayne Junction, Pa.; Louis 
Marshall, 120 Broadway, . Y¥. C.; Samuel 
Mather, Western Reserve Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 
George Merck, 45 Park Place, N. Y. C.; James 
H. Post, 129 Front Street, N. Y. C.; John TT. 
Pratt, 52 Broadway, N, Y. C.; Thomas T. Rich- 
ards, 52 William Street, N. Y. C.; Russell Robb, 
147 Milk Street, Boston, Mass.; Julius Rosenwald, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mortimer L. Schiff, 52 William 
Street, N. Y. C.; Finley J. Shepard, 120 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.; William Sloane, 575 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥. C.; Frederick W. Souza, 605 West 112th 
Street, N. Y. C.; Frederick Strauss, 54 Wall 
Street, N. Y. C.; Paul M. Warburg, 17 East 80th 
Street, N. Y. C.; Edwin S. Webster, 147 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass.; O. Werner, 775 St. Johns 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Independent Corporation, 
311 6th Avenue, N. Y. C., whose stockholders 
owning one per cent or more are: Charles B. 
Alexander, 165 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Herbert D 
Clark, 31 Nassau Street, N. Y. ©.; Wesley W. 
Ferrin, 311 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C.; W. E. Finn, 
165 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Hamilton Holt, 311 
Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C.; Estate of Jacob H. 
Schiff, 52 William Street, N. Y. C.; The Stada- 
cona Co., 99 John Street, N. Y. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state). Emile Berliner, 1458 Columbia Road, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles S. Fairchild, Caze- 
novia, N. Y.; John A. Garver, 55 Wall Street, 
N. Y. C.; L. F. Loree, 32 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
C.; Louis Marshal, 47 East 72nd Street, N. Y. 
C.; Ogden L. Mills, 15 Broad Street, N. Y. C.; 
J. P. Morgan, 23 Wall Street, N. Y. C.; John T. 
Pratt, 52 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Mortimer L. Schiff, 
52 William Street, N. Y. C.; Finley J. Shepard, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. C.; William Sloane, 575 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.; Harold H. Swift, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Henry R. Towne, 420 Park Avenue, 
N. Y. ©.; Henry Walters, 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
C.; H. H. Westinghouse, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 
C.; William Woodward, 9 East 86th Street, 
w.. ¥,. @. 4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or secur- 
ity holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing aftiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do _ not 


appear unon the books of the company as _ trus- 
tees, hold stork and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 


other securities than as so stated by him. 
H. deW. FULLER, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th 
day of October, 1922. 
(Seal.) 0. WERNER, 
Commissioner of Deeds, N. Y. County. 
(My commission expires March 1, 1923.) 





& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1922, will be paid 
October 31, 1922, to Stockholders of record as of 


September 30, 1922, 
: i H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, September 20, 1922. 
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THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


(The following questions have been prepared 
in the absence of Dr. Law, who has been spend- 
ing his vacation on a voyage to the South Seas. 
He will return and resume his task early in 
November.—Editors. ) 

1. Hoover versus McKenna. 

1. A close study of this article is recommended 
(in connection with a careful reading of the 
speeches of Mr. McKenna and Mr. Hoover, 
to be found in recent newspaper files). 
The article is remarkable for lucidity of 
style (of all literary qualities the highest), 
for keen analysis, for cogency of reasoning, 
and for persuasivenenss. At the end it 
rises to a notable height of generous elo- 
quence. Decide for yourself whether or no 
the above praise is extravagant, and write 
a brief essay presenting your views on the 
matter discussed. 

2. Criticize the style of Mr. McKenna’s speech. 
Is it lucid? 

. The same for Mr. Hoover’s speech. 

Il. Recent Verse. hs 

1. Of what poets may it most truly be said 
that they have felt abstract ideas with pas- 
sion, that abstract ideas appear in their 
verse suffused with emotion? [Hint: 
Shelley. 

2: arene ll essay on Wilfred Scawen Blunt ; 
his personality, career and writings. You 
will find both pleasure and profit in reading 
“The Love Sonnets of Proteus” and 
his recently-published autobiography. It is 
obvious from this poem that Blunt takes 
himself with that seriousness which makes 
notable poetry and “difficult” characters. 
Do you really think that Blunt may prop- 
erly be termed a “philosopher”? ‘Man of 
action,” yes; the leit-motif of whose career 
was indignation at “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” 

8. What do you really think of ‘The Return,” 
by Robert Graves? Do you think “‘intellec- 
tual splendor” hits the mark? Would not 
“lurid splendor” be nearer the fact, if 
“splendor” it is; the splendid spectacle of 
an aor oom struggling in vain with 
metaphors 

4, In “The Traveler’s Tale,” by Ernest Rhys, 
do you think that the idea in the last three 
lines of the first stanza has_been fully 
alchemized into metaphor? Mr. Rhys’s name 
denotes him a Welshman. Is there not 
something of Cymric vagueness about this 
poem? Do you or do you not find the 
cadences. pleasing? Do you or do you not 
find the total impression of the poem charm- 
ing? 

5. What do you think of Mr. Morley’s remark 
that “most of the good sonnets are medita- 
tively triste’? Profoundly true or only 
clever and perhaps half true? However, 
this certainly is true: That most sonnets, 
whether triste or not, are cause of tristesse 
to the reader. There are few really good 
sonnets except those of the universally 
recognized great sonneteers. It is a difficult 
form. 

6. What of Mr. Morley’s remark that ‘‘one has 
to live with” a sonnet for a while to make 
sure whether or no it is the real thing? 
Now, is that true? Take any of the great 
sonnets—for example, Keats’s ‘‘Much have 
I travell’d in the realms of gold,” or 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘When in the chronicle of 
wasted time,”? or Wordsworth’s ‘‘Most sweet 
it is with unuplifted eyes’—do you not 
recognize any one of these instantly at first 
reading for what it is; namely, a great son- 
net? And is not the same true of almost 
any fine sonnet? 

7. Do you think that in “The Journey” Mr. 
Smith is happy in his figures—his meta- 
phors and similes? ‘Led by their golden 
sun, our little shoal of moons and planets 
through the heavens flees.”’—‘‘Golden sun” 
suggests splendor, a suggestion at once dis- 
placed by the petty conception of the moons 
and planets as a finny tribe fleeing through 
the ocean of Heaven. Next the solar 
“shoal” is compared to a swarm of bees— 
perhaps the unhappiest simile in literature. 
There’s a difference between comparing 
great things with small, and small with 
great. This is what Mr. Smith’s Muse 
makes of the fact of the movement of the 
solar system through infinite space at an 
incredible speed towards the region of the 
planet Hercules. To adopt the tone of the 
old Edinburgh reviewers: No, really, really, 
Mr. Smith, this won’t do. 

But, commencing with the fifth line, this 
sonnet has dignity, imagination, beauty. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 
Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. The Coalition Breaks, Lloyd George 
Resigns. 

1. What is meant by a coalition government 
in England? Explain how it came about. 
What are its advantages and disadvantages? 
To what extent has England had coalition 
governments before? 

2. Explain what you mean by a change of 
Government in England. Look up the steps 
by which that change is brought about 
and show how the present events illustrate 
those steps. Does a change of Government 
necessarily mean a general election? 

8. For an authoritative study of the English 
Government consult Lowell’s ‘“The Govern- 
ment of England.’’ Describe the relations of 
the English Prime Minister to the King; 
to his Cabinet; to Parliament. Compare 
his position with that of the President of 
the United States. 

4. Explain the steps in the formation of a 
Cabinet in England and compare the process 
with the formation of the President’s Cab- 
inet in the United States. 

5. Compare the idea of the position of the 
Prime Minister today with the ideas held in 
the time of Lord North at the outbreak of 
the American Revolution. 

6. Make a summary of the outstanding fea- 
tures of Lloyd George’s career and add to 
it as you discover additional material. 

7. Begin summaries of the effect of the change 
upon England’s foreign relations, upon the 
development of parties and party policy, 
upon colonial policy, etc., and complete 
them as results develop. 

Il. Congress and the Budget. 

What provisions of the Budget Act are 

stressed here? 

2. Show how Congress modified its procedure 
in connection with the Budget Act. 

3. Explain how coéperation between Congress 
and the President is emphasized. 

4, What, in Mr. Pratt’s opinion, is the danger 
in the next Congress? How does he think 
the danger should be met? 

lll. Reviving Russia. 

1. What explanations of the power of the 
Bolsheviki are here given? 

2. Give illustrations of ‘a rule more autocratic 
than anything heretofore known.” 

8. Show how each of the changes described 
came about. 

4. What grounds are there for thinking of the 
Russian peasant as having “a natural in- 
stinct for self-government’? How far had 
local self-government progressed in Russia 
before the Revolution? 

5. Prove that “In many ways the situation is 
not unlike that in France in 1795.” 

6. Explain what is meant by: ‘Here you 
have Robespierre versus Barras’’; “the signs 
point to another Thermidor.” 

7. Describe the new spirit in Russia. 

IV. Hoover versus McKenna. 

1. If possible, get copies of the speeches of 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Hoover and see 
where they differ. See how each treats 
“triangular” trade and “immediate and 
more remote conditions” referred to by Mr. 
Franklin. 

2. What “errors have been simply appalling”? 

3. How has England’s position been one of 
extremes ? f 

4, What is Mr. Franklin’s fundamental posi- 
tion upon the debt question? 

5. In what ways does he agree or disagree 
with Mr. McKenna or with Mr. Hoover? 

Vv. A Great Adventure In Hospitality. 

1. Why and how is there a “tendency toward 
disunity” in America? 

2. How do such meetings as the Bankers’ Con- 
vention help counteract that tendency? 
What other counteracting forces are there? 

VI. Canada’s Greatest Statesmen. 

1. Describe the views upon questions involving 
Americans which are mentioned here. 

2. Make a summary of America’s relations 
with Canada. 

8. Show what conditions in America are re 
lated to Goldwin Smith’s estimate of Amer- 
ican politicians in 1878. 

Vil. Turkey : 

1. If you did not begin the study of this in 
= Inter-Weekly, see the questions of Octo- 

r 21. 

2. Sketch the effect of the return of Turkish 
power upon human life in Asia Minor and 
Thrace. 














